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HE SPEECH of Count Ciano last week is intelli- 

gible only upon one supposition, namely, that he 
was requested by the Nazis for goodness’ sake to say 
something which would make the German people 
think that they were still going to get something out 
of Italy at some future time. By judiciously leaving 
out the more realistic portions of the Count’s utter- 
ances, and playing up such meaningless phrases as 
the assertion that the Axis is still in full working 
order, it might be possibie~to make the German 
reader feel that Germany st?it has a reliable friend 
in the Fascist Grand Council; but the speech was cer- 
tainly not intended to create any such impression in 
Italy or anywhere else. 

What the speech really contains of significance is 
an implied rebuke to Germany for being so silly as to 
get itself let in for a major war long before the term 
set by the two powers in agreement for the com- 
pletion of their military preparations, at the time of 
the signing of the military alliance after the Milan 
conference in May of 1939. “The duration of this 
period was set by us at three years; on Germany’s 
part at four or five,” said Count Ciano. “The Reich 
agreed with us not to raise any question that would 
be likely to arouse new polemics before this lapse of 
time had passed.” This is obviously a complete “out” 
for Italy as regards the present war, and an equally 
complete declaration that the whole business over 
Poland (as to which it will be remembered that Mus- 
solini urged Germany to arbitrate) and the agree- 
ment with Russia are foreign to Italy’s ideas and 
should never have been embarked upon. If Germany 
can get through its present troubles and still remain 
a Nazi country, Count Ciano’s declaration means that 
Italy will, in three or five years, be ready to join with 
her in really doing something worthy of so prolonged 
a period of military preparation. But in the mean- 
while, nothing doing. 

There may have been one more motive also for the 
renewed declaration of the durability of the Axis. 
The Italians are undoubtedly determined to exact the 
highest possible price for their assistance, and per- 
haps even for their neutrality, in the present war. 
They had a disillusioning experience in the last one, 
and it is significant that they have carefully an- 
nounced that their own peak of military strength will 
be reached at a time so closely coinciding with what 
the long-war prophets contemplate as the right time 
for the ending of the present hostilities. Italy at the 
end of the last war was profoundly exhausted; she 
will not enter this one until there is no possibility of 
its lasting long enough to reduce her to that con- 
dition again. 


British Institutions 


E CONFESS to being much puzzled by the 

declaration which the Canadian Corps Associ- 
ation has presented to all candidates in the current 
municipal election in Ontario, with the demand that 
they sign it or face the opposition of the association 
in their contest. Among other things the candidate 
is called upon to declare that no change of name has 
taken place since birth, which looks to us like an 
insidious attempt to discredit the political efforts of 
Mrs. Plumptre and a lot of other perfectly respect- 
able married ladies who have done good work in the 
past and could be relied upon to do good work again 
in the future. And the candidate is also asked to 
declare that he will uphold the Crown, the flag and 
our British Institutions, all of which is exceedingly 
vague and rhetorical. When the Crown in the right of 
the Province of Ontario, as represented by Mr. Hep- 
burn, is having a dispute with the Crown in the right 
of the Dominion of Canada, as represented by Mr. 
King, which of them is the candidate to uphold? 
And what are “British Institutions’? In Great 
Britain they unquestionably include the House of 
Lords, the Baronetage, and the various lesser orders 
of chivalry. In Canada those things are prohibited 
by a resolution of the House of Commons. In a sense 
both the titles and the resolution forbidding them 
are British institutions. Which of them is the candi- 
date to uphold? 

The candidate is also called upon to declare that 
he will do “everything” to keep Canada within the 
British Empire. Does this mean that in case the 
Dominion Government should take some action which 
he regards as likely to have the effect of withdrawing 
Canada from the British Empire, he must engage in 
rebellion against the Dominion Government? Yet at 
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declaration the candidate is 
required to affirm his “allegiance and loyalty to King 
and country.” The word “country” in this context 
can hardly be interpreted as having any other mean- 
ing than Canada, so that the position of a Corps 
Association candidate in case of a conflict between 
Imperial and purely Canadian interests, becomes 
more and more difficult. 

On the whole, we should say that signing the 
Corps Association declaration constitutes a very con- 
vincing proof either of a considerable degree of 
sloppiness in political thinking, or of a readiness to 
sign anything in order to get a few votes. As be- 
tween a signing candidate and a non-signing candi- 
date, the discriminating veter wil! probably de wel! 
to lean towards the latter if no more 2 serious objec- 
tions present themselves. The idea that a change of 
name is necessarily a disqualification for public 
service seems to us to be absurd in the highest 
degree. Are we to consider Lord Tweedsmuir, for 
example, as an undesirable person to hold public 
office ? 


another point in the 


Communist Candidates 


EVERAL Canadian municipalities have enjoyed 

during the last few years the services of some 
able aldermen who represented themselves as mem- 
bers of the Communist party. We have never felt 
much enthusiasm for the candidacy of such persons, 
not because we felt them incapable of working for 
good municipal government, but because we were 
convinced that they were much more deeply con- 
cerned about paving the way for a complete change in 
the economic and political structure of the country, 
which most of them were quite willing to effect 
without waiting for the consent and approval of a 
majority of the country’s electors. At the present 
juncture, however, there is more reason than ever 
why Canadian municipalities should do without the 
assistance of Communist aldermen, no matter how 
able they may be or how devoted to the municipal 
interests. The entire behavior of the Communist 
party in Canada ever since the conclusion of the 
German-Russian pact has demonstrated conclusively 
that the first interest of Canadian Communists is in 
the political advancement of Russia. Acting on orders 
from Moscow, they turned round at the last minute 
and supported the Duplessis administration in 
Quebec, to which they had been unequivocally hostile 
until Moscow decided that it had some value as an 
obstruction to the war effort of Canada. With equal 
unanimity they have defended the Russian attack 
upon Finland, upon the preposterous ground that the 
Finnish Government does not represent the true will 
of the Finn people, which they claim to be accurately 
represented by a puppet government set up with the 
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SCAR, looking the world over, is still optimistic. 
Life begins at 1940, he says, quote and unquote. 
* 
still want a name for this 4 and 
It’s the wa . 
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CONCLUSION 


Aw, the Ethics 
Of Spinoza 
Are beyond a 
Guy, sub rosa. 
LIONEL REID. 
a 
Question of the Hour: “Shall we send them a 
New Year’s card or just ignore the whole thing?” 
+ 


If they 
Stalin have provided it. 


Time, we read, is on the side of the Allies. Green- 


wich Time or Ottawa Time? 
e 


remarks Timus, as if the Rus- 
they can’t Finnish. 


It begins to look, 
sians had started something 


aid of Russian forces in a town a few miles from the 
Russian frontier. In regard to the war between the 
Allies and Germany, they have only one objective, 
namely, to keep it going as long as possible in the 
hope that the participating nations will be completely 
exhausted. For that reason they are favorable to 
Germany so long as it appears unlikely that she can 
win, and if Germany began to look like winning they 
would turn round and favor the Allies. It is highly 
desirable that the results of the municipal elections 
should show that the influence of these people in 
Canada has been reduced to a negligible quantity. 


A Worthy Viceroy 


HE appointment of Sir Eugene Fiset as 

Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec puts a fitting 
cornerstone upon a very useful and honorable career. 
To have enjoyed the confidence of Sir Sam Hughes as 
Deputy Minister of Defence throughout one great 
war, and to be appointed to represent His Majesty in 
one’s native province by a Liberal Government in the 
next one, is a pretty conclusive proof of ability, 
adaptability and devotion to the public service. Sir 
Eugene belongs to that class, much more common in 
Quebec than in the other provinces, which is bred 
and trained for a public career. Himself a member of 
the Fiset and Plamondon families, he married into 
the Taschereaus. Keen for the military service, he 
entered the militia at the age of seventeen, and a few 
years later, having acquired an excellent medical 
training, he saw active service with the Canadian 
troops in the South African War, and won high dis- 
tinction. He served for seventeen years in the 
Defence Department, and on his retirement secured a 
House of Commons seat in the district for which his 
father had been Senator. The dignity of Spencer- 
wood will be in no wise impaired during his tenure 
of office. 


C.B.C. And Trade Unions 


HE position of the 

Corporation in relation to the Canadian Govern- 
ment is so closely similar to what would be the 
position of the Canadian National Railways in rela- 
tion to the same Government if, as is by no means 
impossible, the Canadian Pacific Railway were in- 
corporated in the publicly-owned system so as to 
eliminate the element of competition, that trade 
unionists will be unable to avoid feeling a_ lively 
interest in the circular recently issued by the C.B.C 
warning its employees that a step towards union 
organization on their part in war time “would in- 
volve grave considerations which His Majesty’s 
Government in Canada could not disregard.” 
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Canadian Broadcasting 


Whoever conceived the new battle dress of the 
Canadian army knew his psychology. A lot of men 
are going to join up just to be more comfortable. 
7 
The British Navy is referred to as the “silent 
service’, but events of the past weeks suggest that 
it should be known as the silencing service. 
e 
The sinking of the Graf Spee is a minor item In 
the career of a man who is engaged in scuttling the 
German ship of state. 
es 
And you will know it is Utopia, too, because no 
one to whom you hadn’t already sent one will send 
you a Christmas card. 
* 

A correspondent, who shall be nameless, writes in 
to say that the British Army has Gort what it takes. 
o 

Esther says that she agrees the war will last at 
least three years. She says she can’t possibly finish 
the pair of socks in less than that time. 
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THE SILENT SERVICE BECOMES VOCAL. The 
British Navy may be the “Silent Service” but 
when it comes to keeping the seas free for 
British merchant vessels, actions speak louder 
than words. Left, a hitherto unpublished pic- 
ture of a royal battleship firing a salvo. Right, 
decks cleared for action and a smoke screen 
raised to cover the fleet as it turns to avoid a 
counter attack. These pictures were taken dur- 
ing pre-war manoeuvres. 


It looks to us as if this was going to be a very 
difficult position for the C.B.C. to maintain. The 
employees of the Corporation are not civil servants: 
they enjoy nene of the protection to which civil 
servants are entitled as to security of tenure, stan- 
dards of remuneration, peasion rights and so forth. 
The official intimation seems to suggest that it would 
not disturb His Majesty’s Government in Canada if 
they organized themselves in time of peace but that 
they must not do so in time of war. Does this mean 
that if they had already organized themselves in 
time of peace, they would have to disband their union 
in time of war, and if not, why not? And if one 
union can be disbanded in time of war, although 
perfectly proper in time of peace, what about other 
unions? What about the employees of private sta- 
tions, of which there are still several in Canada, 
though greatly hampered by the C.B.C. monopoly ot 
some of their most profitable fields? Are they too to 
be restrained from organizing themselves? 

This is obviously not a matter of the management 
of the C.B.C. There is no suggestion that that manage- 
ment proposes to fight unionization with the weapons 
customarily used by the employer. This is a matter 
of government policy. It is His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Canada which, we are told by the C.B.C., wili 
not be able to disregard the grave considerations 
raised by the C.B.C. employees who insist on joining 
a union. It will certainly have to be 
Parliament. It will be possible to 
Parliament after January 25. 

And there are a lot of other things that will 
urgently need discussion in Parliament after Jan 
uary 25. The Opposition parties have a tremendous 
responsibility resting upon them. On the manner 
in which they perform their duty of criticism in this 
session may depend the success of Canada’s effort in 
the war and the permanence of democracy in this 
Dominion. 
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United Reformers ? 


bay 
the Saskatoon federal by-election, whic 


Liberal candidate was rather handsomely 4d 

United Reform candidate, has only “a 
local significance.”” That is as may be. If the ¢ 
ment can refrain from doing anything which wil 
enable its highly diversified opponents to pool their 
forces in other constituencies as they did in Saska 
toon, it will be true. If it itself that 
pooling of opposition forces becomes a common 
practice, the significance of Saskatoon will be any 
thing but local. We have a sneaking suspicion that 
in that fair prairie city the Government may have 
relied a little too much upon the benefits resulting 
from large expenditures of public money upon a very 
glorious hotel, and too little upon the commendation 
of its policies to the electorate. The hotel has now 
been completed and paid for, and a large number of 
Conservative, C.C.F., Social Credit, Communist and 
independent Saskatooners have ceased to be actuated 
by feelings of gratitude for it, and have gone so far 
as actually to vote against the Government which 
built it. 

We are glad we are not the Rev. W. G. Brown, the 
successful candidate, who will obviously never be 
able to satisfy more than one in ten of the diverse 
Reformers who voted for him. But there is one 
Reform which he can probably advocate with com- 
plete security. Saskatoon having been already pro- 
vided with its hotel, we feel sure that a policy of No 
Hotels at the Bublic Expense for Anybody will 
commend itself to every Saskatooner. 


Press cheerily 
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he had gone out after the Niagara, he had neglected to 
take on sufficient stores and water. He asked for a few 
more hours’ delay to provision his ship. Then, he assured 
the authorities, he would leave with flags flying, and fon 
the honor of the German Navy and the great German 
Empire he would do his best to attack the much larger 
Japanese cruiser still waiting outside. Who knew, he 
said, what a lucky torpedo might not do? 

The permission was readily granted and the Geier 
vas given until noon the next day to leave. 

Now it was the turn of the British to be jubilant, and 
for the Germans to be dejected. However, the Germans 
said that the British would now see how bravely the 
Germans could fight, and, if necessary, die! The officers 
and men of the Geier, it was learned, that night made 
their wills, and these were deposited with German friends 
for safe keeping. Last messages home were hastily writ- 
ten and despatched. 

Morning came, and by this time some of the British 
\ere beginning to feel that after all it was hardly 
sportsmanlike to send such a small vessel to almost cer- 
tain death. A committee of the British was therefore 
appointed to try and persuade the Germans that their 
honor would not be stained if, under the circumstances, 
the Geier were to permit herself to be interned. 

This suggestion was met with the most indignant re- 
fusal. No, they said, that does not accord with the 
spirit of the German Navy. Out to sea the Geier will 
go and will engage the enemy, no matter how strong 
she may be! 


Battle of Honolulu 


Once again the citizens of Honolulu lined the roof- 
tops, armed with telescopes and field glasses to watch 
what might occur. 

The Japanese cruiser, Asama, was by this time some 


In these remarkable bowling photographs “Jay” demonstrates for camera enthusiasts the re- 
sults which are obtainable with the new synchronized flash equipment. Note the “stopping” of the bowl 
and the fact that all pins are caught “up in the air”. 
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THE ART OF THE CAMERA is beautifully 
exemplified by these photographs, selected from 


the Zeiss Photographic Exhibition which was 
recently on view in all the larger centres of 
Canada. The work is by a Canadian, R. Payen 
of Montreal, who used a Contax camera. 





seven or eight miles off shore, slowly steaming up and 
down. 

Suddenly, just before noon, smoke again rose in 
volume from the Geier’s funnels. Flags were hoisted to 
her masts and the band began to play. 

The German population in Honolulu cheered to the 
echo as the Geier steamed out, and the cheers of the 
Germans were mingled with those of the British and 
Americans, who could not help but feel admiration of 
this heroic act. 

Out the Geier went, just as she had done the day 
before. She passed through the harbor and came to 
the three mile limit. Then the Japanese cruiser slowly 
stopped, right opposite the entrance to the harbor, swung 
broadside on and trained her guns on the approaching 
German gunboat. 

The Geier stopped, seemed to hesitate for a moment 
or two, and then turned. Slowly but steadily she made 
her way back into port, and tied up at the same wharf 
she had left. The German crowd dispersed silently, 
and many a Britisher sought out his German friend to 
comfort and console him in his hour of humiliation. 

Soon an American Naval force appeared and the crew 
of the Geier was marched away and officially interned. 
The breech blocks were taken from her guns, her tor- 
pedos and ammunition were removed, and a small part of 
the German crew was left on board as caretakers. They 
were allowed perfect freedom to come and go as they 
pleased, however, having given their word of honor that 
they would not attempt to escape. 


Scuttled at Dock 


Later the same trick was played by the crew of the 
Geier as was played by the crew of the Admiral Graf 
Spee. The Geier was scuttled and set on fire at the dock 
by her crew, almost burning down the wharf in the 
process—a fine reward to their American hosts who had 





REQUIEM 


This poem by Irene Chapman Benson was the winner 
of the Second Award at the Dominion-wide Competition 
for 1939 held by the Assiniboine Chapter, I.0.D.F. 


wre has the hallowed hour of death descended, 
A And the long evening swings her to its rest; 
In loveliness the quiet hands are blended 

On the unfevered breast. 


Vestured in silence and the peace of dreaming, 

Pale naiads of the dusk are bearing her 

Beyond the tides of Lethe, darkly gleaming, 
Where winds have ceased to stir. 


Where sombre-hued, the twilit shadows falling, 

Darken the waters of the soundless sea: 

While fainter grows the voice of Ceres calling 
The lost Persephone. 


And paler blows the ravelled rose forsaken 

Across the moon-white fields of asphodel; 

Wan wraiths of beauty that the gods have taken 
Breathing their long farewell. 


Now has the hallowed hour of death descended, 
And the hushed evening swings her to its rest: 
In loveliness the quiet hands are blended 

On the unfevered breast. 


IRENE CHAPMAN BENSON 
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stretched regulations to the limit in order to assist and 
help them in their time of need! 

But how did the Japanese cruiser happen to meet 
with and support the Niagara just at that particular 
time? 

When it was all over, our quiet English friend, who 
had suggested that he might be able to help, handed us 
a copy of a cablegram that had been sent to a large 
firm of wholesale food merchants in Tokio by a Japanese 
merchant in Honolulu. It read somewhat as follows: 

“Extremely unlikely my shipment goods can sail to 
Vancouver this week as scheduled. Forward at once 
this port by Japanese ship supplies of Rhine wine, 
sauerkraut and Strasburg liver paste urgently needed 
for ship’s mess, officers twelve crew one hundred.” 

Amazingly enough, said our friend, this telegram 
about groceries had passed the cable censor and, of 
course, the authorities in Tokio had immediately sur- 
mised what it meant, and had no doubt sent a wireless 
message out over the Pacific to the nearest cruiser to 
make full speed for Honolulu at once. 
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URING the past few weeks the Canadian press has 
LU cesta a number of despatches from various parts of 
jsurope and America suggesting that the collapse of the 
Nazi régime may be followed by a Communist revolution 
» Germany. The latest report, as this is being written, 
ppears to have been sent from Zurich, and describes a 
meeting of German capitalists headed by Krupp, “some- 
vhere in one of the Krupp industrial districts.” At 
this meeting it was decided, according to the Zurich cor- 

spondent, to “give Hitler one year in which to con- 
ude a favorable peace” on the grounds that if the war 
ent on any longer, either a military defeat or a 
ymmunist uprising or both were to be expected. 

Apart altogether from the fact that it is very doubtful 

serman industrialists are in a position to tell Hitler to 

anything, or, if they were, that they would allow 
yrmation of such a kind to become generally known, 
re is a good deal about this story, and others like it, 

‘h simply does not make sense. Since the ultimate 

ction of the German people to National Socialism is a 

sstion of crucial importance to the Allied countries, 

arguments against the possible establishment of a 
mmunist régime in Germany are worth some con- 
jeration. 

In many very important respects, Germany is already 

ymmunist. The difference between the economic 
ganization of Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia is no 
ater than the difference, figuratively, between the 
tatorship of the lower middle class, and the dictator- 
p of the proletariat. It is possible that the persistent 
idency in some quarters at least, to group Germany 
th the capitalist countries is due partly to the Demo- 
itic fear of Communism which enabled Hitler to erect 
nself into a verbal saviour of Capitalism, and partly 
the manner in which the Nazi revolution was ac- 
mplished. 


Bun. 


Jo Real Capitalism 


The Russian revolution was both social and economic, 
German revolution primarily economic, but carrying 
-reaching social implications. The outside world was, 
rhaps, partly misled by the fact that the German 
jitalist, aristocrat and middle classes were allowed 
go on living, when their opposite numbers in Russia 
{| been taken out and shot. Thus, for reasons of his 
1, Hitler retained the social exterior while destroying 
economic organism within, further distracting world 
ention from what was actually happening by endless 
ists of anti-Marxist propaganda. And it worked. The 
nocratie countries continued to regard Nazi Germany 
the deadly enemy of Communism, and the Nazi 
vstem as a type of modified Capitalism; on a capitalist 
isis they weighed the Nazi economy and found it want- 
and on a capitalist basis, where stable currencies 
nd credits are essential and capital the chief source 
value, they believed that Hitler’s structure must col- 
se In actual fact, however, Germany’s economic 
sition appears to be fairly sound, for the chief source 
value is not capital, credit or currency, but Marxist 
yr In Socialist terms, Nazi Gerrnany is far from 
nkrupt. 
The amount of genuine power retained by even such 
n as Krupp and Thyssen (recently driven into exile) 
¢ ms to have been very limited. In Nazi Germany the 
tate dictates the location, extent and personnel of in- 
istrial plants controls and operates compulsory cartels, 
lots raw materials and determines whether or not 
hey shall be of domestic or foreign origin. The number 
if employes, their wages and holidays, is fixed by the 
rovernment, and private property has become largely 
tate property so far as industry and manufacture are 
mcerned. The position and power of the former Ger- 
in owner is similar to that of the director in a Soviet 
tory. Both are custodians of State property, and 
as the Russian director may be unable to improve 
products because the Soviet has appropriated his 
ar’s profits for the purpose of establishing another 
tate enterprise somewhere else, so the German director 
iay be forced to invest a large part of his available 
ipital in government securities of doubtful value. 


| 





Social Change Secondary 


Communism, or the economic and social theory em- 
sodied in “Das Kapital,” becomes Socialism when it is 
put into practice. Between the Socialism of Stalin and 
Hitler, and the Socialism of Karl Seitz of Vienna and 
Savage of New Zealand there is, of course, a funda- 
mental difference, but it is a difference of ideals and 
political application rather more than of economics. The 
Soviet Socialist system represents the Russian adapta- 

m of Communist theory, and the National Socialist, 

e German adaptation. They are the two sides of the 

medal. Only an incurable theorist would expect 
find two nations with such widely differing geographic 
itions, history, culture, temperament and ability fol- 
wing exactly the same course. It is possible that the 
fference between them is also traceable to the greater 
gree of industrialization of pre-Nazi Germany. In 

' eneral, it appears that if, as in the case of pre-war 
-ussia, or Poland, Rumania and Hungary, you have a 
redominantly agricultural country worked by a very 
oor and more or less landless peasantry largely for the 
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benefit of a small and wealthy upper class with only a 
weak and scattered middle class to act as a buffer, the 
revolution will stress class warfare and social changes 
equally with economic reorganization. If, however, as 
was the case in Germany, and is in most Western 
European countries today, there is extensive industrial 
development, and lower and middle classes are better 
balanced and mingled, the revolution will be primarily 
economic, with social changes brought about indirectly. 

This theory would appear to be borne out by the 
fact that as Russian industrialization has advanced, the 
Soviet system has been moving in the direction of 
National Socialism, and has lost some of its original 
classless character. It would not have very far to go 
in order to approximate the Nazi social structure, as 
Hitler has, never had any love for the former ruling 
classes. In both countries the Party represents the new 
aristocracy, with special economic advantages and 
privileges. In both countries there was available a 
minority too weak to offer effective resistance, but 
prosperous enough to arouse resentment and provide a 
scape-goat for governmental inefficiency. In Russia it 
was the kulaks, and in Germany, of course, the Jews 
The Nazi insistence upon “pure Aryan blood” finds its 
parallel in the Soviet insistence upon “proletarian origin.” 
This is not to suggest that National Socialism is in any 
way to be compared with Russian Cqmmunism in respect 
of wholesale murder by firing-squad, enforced starvation 
and disease, but that, economically speaking, had Lenin 
and Trotsky started with the Russian industrial organiza- 
tion of 1939, it is not inconceivable that theirs would 
have been a Nazi movement. 


Will React Violently 


If, on political and economic grounds, the idea that 
Germany will turn Communist after the war appears to 
be meaningless, on psychological grounds it appears both 
illogical and highly improbable. The reaction from a 
régime which has maintained itself by force, terrorism 
and endless regimentation, and which can only be ousted 
by bloodshed and great loss of life, is bound to be some- 
what extreme. For the German people, Communism 
would simply be more of the same thing, and a revolu- 
tion fought for the re-establishment of the status quo 
only on a somewhat more drastic and un-German basis 
would not be worth fighting. When the Nazi machine 
breaks down, it will far more likely be due to a moral 
than to an economic revolt of the German people. 
Morally, the German and Russian governments are in 
the same camp, and since the geographic positions of the 
two countries are such that the German people have had 
to pay a heavy price in increased vulnerability for Hit- 
ler’s territorial deal with Stalin, the revulsion against 
every idea associated with Soviet Russia will probably be 
very great. Having got rid of Hitler and all his works, 
the German people will turn to a political system as 
dissimilar as possible. 

The arguments in favor of a restoration of the mon- 
archy and a return to the democratic system are there- 
fore strong. The only opposition group within the Reich 
which has been able to retain any degree of unity and 
organization is the officer class in the army. And the 
German army is apparently strongly monarchist. The 
arguments in favor of democratic developments can be 
based on the fact that in order to remain in power, the 
immediate post-war political party will have to be as dif- 
ferent from the National Socialists as possible. No one 
has yet proved that when he is robbed of all human 
dignity the German is any happier than the Frenchman, 
or that when he is terrorized, he is any less afraid than 
the Britisher, or that when he is consistently misled and 
deceived, he has any better grasp of the truth than the 
American. Given a constructive and workable Peace, the 
German nation will leave Hitler and all his works as far 
behind as it is within their power to do. They have 
already had their revolution. 


Nazi Blackmail 


It is possible that the fear of the Communist bogey 
raised and nurtured by Adolf Hitler was partly re- 
sponsible for the present position of the democratic 
countries. If, for example, it had been clearly under- 
stood that National Socialism could not conceivably act 
as “a bulwark against Communism” since Hitler had 
already forced on his people a system which was simply 
Communism, German style, then British, French and 
American foreign policy over the past ten years might 
have been much more effective. As Rauschning has 
pointed out, to look for meaning in the Nazi verbal and 
ideological structure is a waste of time. In considering 
all Nazi propaganda, whether it concerns race purity or 
the evils of Marxism, the question is not, What does it 
mean? — because it has no meaning — but What does it 
do? The present fear of some people that Communism 
will follow the collapse of National Socialism would seem 
to prove that in spite of all that has happened since 
1933, it can still do quite a lot, for the idea did not 
originate in Zurich, or even in one of the Krupp in- 
dustrial districts. It was first employed as a part of the 
Nazi blackmail of the democracies some six years ago. 





newest equipment of the Royal Navy are these motor 
cess of 40 knots. The main armament consists of two 21-inch 
d to be excellent both for coastal defence and for attack. 
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Strengthening the Lion’s Wings 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


‘oe real significance of the Empire Air Training 
Agreements is that the nations of the British 
Commonwealth have realized, partly as a result of 
the demonstrations afforded by the present war, that 
if they act co-operatively, the mastery of the air is 
just as readily within their reach as the mastery of 
the sea has been within the reach of the British navy 
for a century past. The limiting factors in the effort 
after air supremacy are, first: money and man power. 
These obviously present no difficulty. Second, fac- 
tory capacity for the purpose of replacements. This 
presents no difficulty if the money is available. 
Third, training facilities. This presents a great dif- 
ficulty if the problem is regarded as one for Great 
Britain alone, for the training of air personnel at 
a rate sufficiently rapid to cope with the wastage 
in a period of extreme war effort involves the 
sacrifice of a very large area of land. This would 
be difficult at any time in the crowded islands of 
the United Kingdom, and is exceptionally so during 
a time of war, when every suitable acre ought to be 
devoted to the purposes of raising foodstuffs. But 
it becomes perfectly simple as soon as the vast spaces 
of Canada can be drawn upon for the purpose. Un- 
limited areas for training are available here, com- 
pletely safe from all possibility of hostile interfer- 
ence, and in a country from which the trained per- 
sonnel and their craft can be readily transported, or 
can in most instances transport themselves, to any 
point where they are likely to be needed in the 
joint interests of the Commonwealth. 

The air supremacy which is thus placed within the 
reach of the British Empire is of course contingent 
upon the assumption that the United States will not 
at any time be found in the group of nations actively 
hostile to Great Britain and the Dominions. But 
this assumption is one which is fundamental to all 
Empire policies. Any British objective which can- 
not be attained without incurring the active hostility 
of the United States is a British objective which must 
necessarily be abandoned. Fortunately that is a 
limitation which for fifty years and more has given 
no concern whatever to British or Dominion states- 
men; for both the interests and the ideals of the two 
great English-speaking empires are so closely similar 
that a violent clash between them has for at least 
that length of time been regarded as unthinkable 
The hostility of the United States would of course 
render the whole scheme for Empire air training in 
Canada untenable; but the hostility of the United 
States is a thing which it is the major effort of 
British policy to avoid. 

Granted the friendly neutrality of the United 
States, there seems to be no reason whatever why 
the British Empire should not achieve and maintain, 
by the proper co-ordination and utilization of the 
resources of its component nations, an air superior- 
ity over any imaginable combination of enemies so 
great as to afford it the assurance of a command of 
the air equal to that which it has long enjoyed upon 
the sea. This means that the fear of successful 
large-scale air operations against the United King- 
dom, the British fleet, or any strategic point in the 
defences of the Empire, can be abolished 


Defence is Again Strong 


Ever since the rise of the air arm to importance, 
it has been assumed, first, that unlike the navy, the 
air arm of a hostile power could be built up rapidly 
and secretly to a great superiority over the British, 
and second, that the nature of air warfare made it 
favor the offensive rather than the defensive, so 
that even with a parity of strength the defending 
nation would be unable to save itself from very 
serious damage. Both of these assumptions appear 
to have been without foundation in fact. The 
assumption of the superiority of the offensive is a 
very natural one in the case of any new implement 
of warfare, for the development of the technique of 
defence always comes later than that of the tech- 
nique of attack. All the wars that we have seen 
since the rise of the air arm have been wars by 
aggressive powers with an advanced attack equip- 
ment against economically inferior powers with little 
defence equipment or none at all. What the Italians 
were able to do against Abyssinia or the Germans 
against Republican Spain is now shown to be no 
criterion whatever of what the Germans will be 
abie to do against Great Britain. Where there is an 
adequate defence equipment, the advantage of sur- 
prise, which was supposed to be greatly in favor 
of the attacker because of the speed of his move- 
ments, has been largely neutralized by the develop- 
ment of detector apparatus and the improvement 
in the speed with which the defence can take to 
the air. 

As for the idea that it is possible to create rapidly 
and secretly an air force so enormous that the enemy 
can have no hope of equalling it, that, too, has been 
shown to be illusory. On a relatively small scale 
the Germans undoubtedly did succeed in maintain- 


ing secrecy about their air rearmament at a time 





when there was still a possibility of the Allied powers 
exercising their right to restrict such rearmament 
under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles But 
when it comes to a matter of thousands of planes 


and thousands of airmen, alli of them utter! 
less without a considerable amount of traini 





sky where anybody can see them, the idea of secrecy 
becomes ludicrous. As a matter of fact, the secret 
service of every nation in the world has had quit 
an accurate idea of the extent of Germany’s air 
force for several years past, the only problem about 
it being concerned not with its size t with its 
efficiency and audacity. It may not be possible to 
reduce a hostile air force to an exact statement of 







guns and tonnages, as can be done with a hostile 
navy, for the question of rate of replacement is a 
much more vital factor in aviation But on the 
other hand, in time of war the nation which con- 
trols the sea lanes can squeeze its enemies’ imports 
of essential raw materials for aviation down to a 
point which will afford a pretty effect it to 
the replacement rate 

The significance of all this is that aviation is no 
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lounger an obstacle to the maintenance of that unin- 
terrupted command of the world’s pathways of com- 
munication which the British Empire enjoyed for 

century, and which was responsible for the generé 
condition of international peace which prevailed 
from the Napoleonic wars until the war of 1914-18. 


lt can be made instead into a auxiliary of that 
supremacy. The British Empire air force 
are developing as a result of this co-ordinated effort 
must be as permanent as the British navy. The idea 
that it is a matter for three years, or for the dura- 
tion of the war, and that after that time we can 
slacken our efforts, relax our commitments one to 





another and go our several ways, would be a grievous 
mistake 


Policing the World 


We used to hear a great deal—we still hear some- 
thing occasionally—-of the need for an international 
air force to be at the disposal of a super-national 
authority representing some sort of a society of 
nations, which shall police the skies and keep wrong- 
doers in order It may be a long time before we 
are able to achieve anything of this kind in view 
of the extreme difficulty of inducing nations to en- 
trust their interests to the control of a body ma 


up of other nations so diverse in character, phil- 





osophy, economic struc 


But the British navy mad 





and political system 





a very good police f 
for nearly a hundred years, during which time 
international commerce expanded at a tremendous 
rate and international sympathy and understanding 





ti 
grew almost as rapidly. It was not until Germany 
undertook to challenge the supremacy of the Britis} 
navy that the state of things to which the world 
had been accustomed for so long, and which made 
for reasonable freedom of intercourse and equality 
of access to the world’s resources, was broken down 


It cannot be reestablished on the basis of the navy 


alon But it may be reestablished on the basis of 
the navy in conjunction with a very powerful air 
force, employed for the same purposes, without 


thought of aggression against or tyranny over any 
other nation ji 

It is important also that the nations of the British 
Commonwealth should realize, not only that they 
are capable, if they act in close conjunction with offe 
another, of maintaining their supremacy over all 
the great seas of the world, including the Mediter- 
ranean, but that they are capable of exe1 





‘ising that 


Supremacy in a manner which will be for the best 
interests of the world as a whole The editor of 
The Nineteenth Century and Afte n an unusually 
frank statement of what he considers should be the 
war aims of the Allies, says that the security o! 


the Allied powers and the peace of Europe as a 
whole are incompatible with a strong Germany. Thi 
essential war aim of the Allies should be “to reduce 
the exorbitant power of Germany’’—a phrase bor- 
rowed trom the language of the 18th century, which 
he describes as “so much more honest than that of 
the 20th,”—-and to keep that power reduced He 
points out that it is no injustice to the German 
people to prevent them from entertaining the hops 
that they may still dominate Europe as a result of 
vet another war, and that the removal of that hope 
is the only thing that will save them from the con- 
centration camps and terrorism to which they are 
now subjected, and which are but part of the pre- 
parations for war and would not exist if they had 
not war for their ultimate purpose. 

What we of the British nations need is confidence 
in ourselves, not only as being capable of exercising 
power, but as being capable of exercising that power 
for the good of the world at large. We had that 
confidence in the nineteenth century; perhaps we 
shall resume it in the middle of the twentieth 
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ACCIDENTS... 


Give no warning! 


FRIEND, o1 
brother-in-law 


to be more exact, a 


but you have came in the othet 





. night greatly exercised over the re- 

a. een about sudden loss of peated long lists of sinkings in the 
income or increased expenses papers. “Britain can’t stand that for 
when you have a British North- very long,” he muttered. In answel! 
I strung him off a list of just what 


oe ” “ nen > 
western Star Personal Accident Britain had stood in the last war, and 





Policy. showed how much less menacing the 

‘ ; U-boat and mine attack is today. He 
This new Personal Accident said: “Why don’t you write an 
Policy:— article about that?’ So here it is. 
Of course if you compare the sink- 

ings today with those at the beginning 

@ IS THE LATEST AND MOST UP-TO- of the last war the record today is 
DATE ibout twice as bad as then. But is 

such a comparison reasonable? By 

: this time in 1914 the Germans had 

@ IT RECOGNIZES THAT ALL MEN'S hardly sunk half a dozen merchant 
NEEDS ARE NOT THE SAME ships by submarine warfare. That 

was left to their surface raiders, the 

light cruisers Emden, Koenigsberg, 

@ IT IS UNUSUALLY FLEXIBLE AND CAN K Ss pes Drees ; eed the 
BE ARRANGED TO FIT YOUR RE- royal family of armed liners Kaiser 
QUIREMENTS Wilhelm der Grosse, Kronprinz Wil- 
helm and Prince Bitel Friedrich—the 

latte wo oO Nn e he sea off 

@ IT DEFINITELY GIVES THE UTMOST IN ey ae acs wae tee O 
PROTECTION AT LOWEST cost boats were still giving their full at- 
tention, with far too great success, to 

Confidence will British warships. It was only when 


replace worry when this new 
too perilous and too little 


"Star Accident Policy is in your possession that became 
Your enquiry is cordially invited profitable and the surface raiders 
: : were all run down that the _ sub- 
marines became full-time commerce 
destroyers, and not until February 1, 
BRITISH NORTHWESTERN 1917, that the Germans dropped all 
restrictions whatsoever and attacked 
everything that appeared within the 


vision of their periscopes 
It is with this period, the Spring of 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office for Canada: 217 Bay Street, Toronto 1917, that we must compare today’s 
inderwater war, for it is from there 
J. H. Ripper, Managing D ’ V. G. CREBER, 4 Manas that the Germans took up again on 
, September 3. The New Yorn Times 

RuBy, Br. Mgr., Wl IPEG M. Nt ir, M VANCOUVEI I 
on eae ee : joes, in fact, adopt this comparison 
n its daily record of sinkings. Ac- 





cording to this record the sinkings of 
British merchant ships during the 
nearly four months of this war, 
around half a million tons, fall con- 
siderably short of the 545,000 tons 
sunk in April 1917. During the first 
four months of the ‘“sink-them- 
without-a-trace” campaign, February 
to May 1917, 1,563,000 tons of British 
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shipping went to the bottom, which 
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™ times the rate of destruction of this 
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entire 51 months of the last struggle 
and still won through. 
But perhaps there 
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When Security 
~ Is Threatened 


“In the present struggle to maintain 
freedom, security and the Canadian way 
of living, along with a number of my 
London Life associates, I have joined the 
country’s armed forces. 


**As we think back, it gives us great 
satisfaction to realize that we have 
assisted Canadian people to build finan- 
cial defenses of six hundred and forty 
million dollars for the protection of 
themselves and their dependents. 


‘‘Our satisfaction is intensified by the 
knowledge that in war-time as in peace 
these families have the financial security 
which life insurance affords.” 


Already this war has demonstrated the 
value of preparedness. Animpregnable 
defense against loss of earning power 
(whether caused by disability, old age, 
or death) can be provided through this 
Company. Be prepared! 
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THE HITLER WAR 
Mines and U-Boats 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 





who think that this war may last 
even longer, or the German sinkings 
become much worse. The answer to 
the first is a matter of opinion. For 
my part I emphatically do not believe 
that Adolf Hitler’s Germany is cap- 
able of anything like the sustained 
effort of Kaiser Wilhelm’s. On the 
day the war started I hazarded a 
prediction that Germany could not 
fight more than a year. I still think 
she could not fight more than that 
long, but if the contest is going to 
resolve itself into blockade and aerial 
sniping she might hold out until the 
Spring of 1941. I would hardly think 
for I am more prepared for 
a fiasco in Germany than for a long- 


longer, 


drawn-out defence without hope of 
victory. From the speeches of the 
Nazi leaders that hope is flagging, 
and Germany’s collapse may come 
very suddenly when it disappears. 
This war cannot be judged entirely 
from the military standpoint. It is 


still, as it has been for years, mainly 
one of nerves, morale, and a show of 
Strength, and our confidence and 
fighting power are rapidly gaining, 
While Germany’s decline 

Can Nazi Germany whip her sub- 
marine building tempo up to the 
terrific pace of 1917, when it was 
supported by all the vast naval dock- 
yard organization of Imperial 
many? I don’t think so. Two subs a 
week were turned out in that year, 
or 103 altogether, against 95 in the 
previous year, 62 in 1915, and less 
than a dozen in 1914. Yet British 
calculations allow for this top rate 
of production, ana still reckon that 
U-boats are being destroyed almost 
twice as fast as they can be replaced. 
For it must be considered that if tne 
Germans have taken up their sub- 
marine warfare where they dropped it 
in 1918, so have the British taken up 
their anti-submarine campaign where 
they left off at the Armistice—when 
they admittedly had the U-boats 
checked and on the run. Last time 
the British had not introduced the 
convoy system, developed a reliable 
mine for their Dover and Héligoland 
barrages or supplied their patrol ships 
with anything like enough depth 
charges until the middle of 1917, when 


Ger- 


the enemy had developed terrific 
momentum in his underwater war, 
with over 150 subs in commission 


and a vast trained personnel to man 
them. This time Germany started her 
unrestricted warfare with probably no 
more than 60 U-boats, in the teeth 
of a perfected British anti-submarine 
technique which is believed to have 
already claimed 40 or more victims, 
and their crews. 

From the daily record of the New 
York Times and the official British 
and German accounts of the sub- 
marine war issued after the Great 
War I have compiled this table, which 
shows graphically the failure of the 
initial German submarine campaign 
and the rise of the new mine warfare: 


FRANK G. NEATE, secretary of 





the Dominion 


Fuel Board, who has been 


seconded as technical advisor to the Coal Administrator of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, J. McG. Stewart of Halifax. 


We see here how 
of the convoy system 
shipping at once put an end to the 
comparative field day which the U- 
boats enjoyed in September. The subs 
then turned, during October, to the 
unconvoyed neutral shipping. By 
early November so many U-boats had 
been destroyed (and most of the re- 
mainder were perhaps in port rest- 
ing and repairing) that the cam- 
paign was almost brought to a stand- 
still. Then came the launching of 
the mine offensive on the weekend of 
November 18. During the 30-day 
period following, the rate of sinking 
more than tripled. Still far below 
the catastrophic figures of Spring 
1917, and nowhere near the average 
monthly destruction during the whole 
of that dark year, yet it is true it 
represents the greatest destruction 
ever achieved by mines. 

Can the Germans keep this up, 
which would be troublesome, or in- 
tensify it, which might prove serious? 
I don’t believe so. Even after the 
first week, when the German attack 
might be expected to profit by sur- 
prise, the sinkings declined through 
increased precautions and patrol ac- 
tivity. Whether the mine was really 
of a new magnetic type, I don’t know, 
although British public men have con- 
stantly referred to it as such. A mine 
of this kind might conceivably be 
operated by the current set up in a 


introduction 
for British 


the 


U-Boat and Mine Sinkings, 1939 and 1917 
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magnetic coil through the approach 
of a_ steel-hulled ship. Magnified 

British World 

tonnage tonnage 

149,000 191,000 

85,000 169,000 
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pone of Hon. John Joseph Hearne, the recently 
igh Commissioner from Eire to Canada. 
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with ordinary vacuum tubes, it could 
work relays which would release the 


mine and bring it up right under 
the ship’s bottom. In this case it 
has been suggested that the mines 


could be neatly exploded by towing 
a metal screen behind wooden sweep- 
ers. Again, the mines may be only 
the troublesome delay-action variety 
which the Germans used in the last 
war, containing a time-switch which 
released them from their anchor one, 
two, or three days after sowing, so 
that the sweepers’ job was never 
done. 


Planes Carry Little 


The sowing of these mines, of what- 
ever type, from planes was admittedly 


new. But mine-sowing by plane has 
many inherent disadvantages. The 
plane which would carry even 3 o1 


4 of these cumbersome half-ton eggs 
must be a good deal slower than the 
British fighters which would go up 
to meet it. The sowing, to be effect- 
ive, has to be done in clear weather 
or moonlight, and once you know 
what they are up to the noise of the 
planes advertises the job well. The 
British answer to the mine-sowing 
plane has been a bold attempt to 
root it out at its base of operations. 

The latest move in the British anti- 
mine war, the laying of a defensive 
mine barrage in the North Sea, is an 
attempt to ward off German surface 
and submarine mine-layers from the 
main swept and patrolled East Coast 


shipping lane, which runs all the 
way from the Channel up to the 
Orkneys. Surface mine-layers ar 


the only ones which can lay mines 
in quantities. Against the 3 or 

carried by a plane and the 20 to 5 
by a submarine specially devoted t 
the business, a surface mine-layer can 
carry 500 or more, and the record 
stands of 14 American and British 
mine-layers sowing no less than 6820 
mines in the Great Northern Barrage 
across the top of the North Sea in 
four hours in June 1918 (the barrage 
contained 70,000 mines altogether) 
German surface mine-layers operated 
throughout the last war, even on the 


high seas, but with far less naval 





MATERNAL MOOD 


EAR little morsel of a son 

So soft and helpless, sweet and 

new 
From dawn until the day is done 
I hover tenderly over you. 
But why I give you so much timé 
And why I let you rule my life 
I really do not know, for I’m 
Quite sure I shall not like your wife! 

MAY 


SMALL BOY 


QGERENELY he looks up at me 

x e : 

His glance all innocence and guilt 
And I frown down, after hastily 
Concealing an indulgent smile. 


RICHSTONE 


“And when I speak of discipline 
Contritely he surveys his toes 
Then gives me an engaging grin 
He knows his power—he knows HI 
KNOWS! 
MAY RICHSTONE 





protection today they are hardl) 
likely to be so active. 
Of submarine mine-layers Ge! 


many may have as many as 20 
against three times that many oper- 
ating at one time in the last wa! 
(when she built 86 small ones; 8 med 
ium and 9 large ones, and had 106 
more building or ordered at the end 
of the war). But if it is on submarin¢ 
mine-layers that Germany’s © min 
campaign must ultimately rest it wil! 
certainly fail, for from the showing 
of 1917-18 no type of U-boat fell prey 
more readily to British anti-sub- 
marine measures. 
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Berchtesgaden 


BY PHYLLIS HAMILTON BAKER 


HAVE just finished reading a letter, 
one of many in Canadian news- 
ipers, stipulating that quite ninety 
1 cent of the German people are 
ehind their leader and that all this 
‘alk of our not being at war with the 
erman people is, to use an American 
expression, “bunk.” Having spent 
vecember, January and February of 
ist winter in Germany, and since I 
id an exactly opposite opinion to 
vese = prolific and knowledgeable 
riters, it occurred to me that my 
wn experiences might be of some in- 
I should say that very nearly 
iety per cent of the people are bit- 
ly opposed to the Nazi régime. 
rtainly this is true of the people 
South Germany. 
talked from the day I came until 
day I left with everyone I met, 
ym the least to the greatest, and 
ind the people of Germany only too 
ixious to speak naturally and freely 
me whenever they felt there was 
o chance of being overheard. And I 
in truthfully say in all those nine 
eeks I did not have a private con- 
ersation with one person of my own 
7o-—-the age of those who grew up to 
d their lives shattered and de- 
oyed by the last war,—who in one 
iy or another did not deplore the 


est. 


gime. 

My banker, who leaned from the 
chet to speak to me—so glad to 
eak to anyone from the outside 


orld—made a sign with his hand 
ider the counter to show me which 
iy his sympathies were, and told me 
roudly that he read the Times every 
vy. When I asked him if he had 
children, he said. “No and I am 
inkful not to have any, for our 
ldren in this country no longer 
ong to their parents.” He looked 
yuund carefully, as everyone did, 
fore he spoke. 
invited to a Christmas din- 
my dinner partner was also an 
d war veteran, and we had much in 
mmon. He too took the Times and 
d me how much he loved England, 
vhere he had lived for some years 
the war. And very quietly 
spoke of ‘these people,” letting me 


Was 


efore 
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look as 
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now he meant the Government. He 
i, “They are people entirely with- 
it human feeling. We deplore these 
eadful things that have been done, 
ery decent German does.” He did 
tt dare to mention the word Jew. 
\nd then he spoke in glowing ad- 
niration of Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria, as the one Prince who had 
narched home at the head of his 


roops. 


Waiting for the End 


I met another well known German 
\riter and philosopher of whom I 
saw a good deal, for the same reason, 
that he could speak to me of what 
vas torture to him, freely and with- 

it fear. For himself, he said, there 

as nothing to do except to wait for 

e end; he could no longer write 

hen he could not express what he 

t, his mind was equally a prisoner 

th his body. He loved Rome and 

uld not live there. The Govern- 

ent had refused him the money to 

ave the country and he was eking 

it a solitary and unhappy existence. 

told him Mr. Chamberlain was going 
to speak over the radio the following 
Tuesday night and asked if he would 
care to hear him. For the first time 
in my life I “received” in my bedroom, 
one of the nice German kind with a 
screen to hide the bedroom ugliness 
and a couch that did not look in the 
least like a bed, for I knew he would 
not listen in, nor would he speak of 
what he truly felt, in any public 
room. It was the Birmingham speech 
some time in January. His expression 
was a study, and when at last Mr. 
Chamberlain, waxing eloquent over 
foreign affairs 


spoke of the Munich 


Agreement, between his teeth he said, 
“Agreement with wolves.” I think he 
knew then everything that was going 
on and felt how little of it the British 
Government knew. He then quite 
openly spoke of the Nazi Government 
being such a retrograde step in history 
that it would take centuries for the 
nation to recover its spiritual seif, 
and he agonized over it. 

One morning in the Frauen Kirche, 
the Munich Cathedral, I asked a 
Sweeper to explain a stone footprint 
in the flagging. My German being ex- 
tremely sketchy, I did not quite under- 
stand his reply. A young girl not 
far from me had been listening to his 


explanation, and turning to her I 
asked if she spoke English. She an- 
swered charmingly in English, and 


after a delightful little conversation, 
finding ourselves quite alone, I said 
to her, “Are you an ardent Nazi-ite?” 
Her quick reply after a hurried look 


about was “How could I be, I know 
the truth! I have just come from 


England, I was six months there. I 
was so lucky I got an exchange.” No 
German boy or girl could go to Eng- 
land at that time unless they could 
find an English boy or girl to come to 
Germany, which is what an 
change” meant 

A niece and nephew of a famous 
German novelist, they were between 
eighteen and twenty or thereabouts, 
talking quite openly in my room said 
they thought Hitler had done a very 
great deal for Germany, but they were 


 CX- 


beginning now to question their 
liberty The girl wanted to go to 
England, she had money there to 
spend, but permission was refused 
and she was ordered to bring the 
money back to Germany. “These 
things,” she said, “we don’t like and 
wonder about, but I feel I am too 


young yet to have any real political 
judgment.” 


“You Mean Hitler!” 


On every occasion | spoke with 
great respect of “Your Fuehrer.” I 
did so in a funny little postcard shop 
in Berchtesgaden itself. The grizzly 
old man turned fiercely upon me and 
said “You mean Hitler,’”’ cracking it 
out like a gun. Even here, I thought. 

Others spoke of him with humor; 
an amused and enigmatic smile would 
play about their faces at the success- 
ful antics of their little house painter. 
Among university students too I found 
that same spirit. Another young girl, 
an art student, with whom I traveled 
in the train, told me in whispers that 
she could get nowhere with her art, 
it was so regulated by the Govern- 
ment. She must only paint this or 
paint that, nothing with pathos or 
sadness was ever allowed. She was 
engaged to an Englishman at Cam- 
bridge, he had been a “p. g.” in their 
house, and her heart was full of sad- 
ness because his people did not want 
the marriage. She said, “They liked 
me so much even though I was Ger- 
man, until they knew he loved me.” 

A charming and cultured olde 
woman traveled with me alone in a 
carriage en route to Switzerland. She 
was quite safe to speak there. She 
felt dreadfully at the cruelty to the 
Jews, but she said it was impossible 
to even express sympathy for them 
She ended in sizing up the Govern- 
ment by saying, “He makes us the 
laughing stock of the whole world.” 

These are just a few of many such 
talks. Before leaving I gave a letter 
I had received from a young English 
friend in his first year at Lincoln 
College, Oxford, to my German 
philosopher to read. It showed such 
a wonderful spirit of serious deter- 
mination that I wanted him to see it 
as an example of English youth ol 
today. He read it thoughtfully, it 
was a long letter, and laying it aside 
he said, “If there is a war you will 
win it; this spirit does not exist in 
the young men of Germany or Italy. 
You ought to hear as I do every day 
these German and Italian youths 
splitting up the British Empire and 
dividing it between them. But they 
won't win, this spirit will win!’’—as 
he tapped the letter. 

Two months later in Switzerland, a 
German friend of mine appeared in 
St. Moritz. He had come straight 
from Berlin and the morning before 
he left he said Berlin had awakened 
to find small bits of paper pasted up 
on the houses. Printed on them was 
“We don’t want Hitler, we want our 
liberty.’ 





WILL THIS BE CANADA'S FLAG? 
Canadian Active Service Force in 
Canada’s official flag. 


The flag is of white or 
Union Jack in the upper corner next to the staff. 
blue circle containing three golden fleur-de-lis, while 


Here is the flag now being flown by the 
Great Britain, which is being urged as 


“argent” background with the 
In the opposite corner is a 
in the main and central 


portion are three red maple leaves. 
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ON SERVICE 
pays a visit to a French Headquarters. 
Duke is visiting scenes which became familiar to him in 1914-1918. 


IN FRANCE. 


Major General H.R.H. the Duke of Windsor 


For the second time in his life the 


Our Other War 


BY JAMES BLACK 


ANY Canadians will be 

to hear that they have been at 
war for a period long antedating Sep- 
tember 10 last. It is an unofficial 
undeclared war, with especially 
trained and equipped forces; it has 
no war correspondents, no bureaus of 
information and publicity; its bulle- 
tins are secret and confidential and 
are seen by only the civilian Board 
of Strategy and a few members of 


surprised 


the army’s Headquarters Staff. To 
date it has produced no “heroes” nor 
suffered any casualties. And yet, de- 
spite all this, its officers and men 
are very much on “active service”; 
the issues at stake involve not only 
the future of this Dominion but of 
the whole British Empire, and the 


enemy draws his spiritual and finan- 
cial sustenance from his totalitarian 
allies throughout the world. In short, 
although the National Defence 
Forces and the public at large may 
net be conscious of this hidden wat 
back of the home front, it is an 
integral part of the declared war to 
which we are so inextricably com- 
mitted, and upon its success depends in 
no small measure the out 
over-seas efforts. 

Up to 1914 and the start of the first 
World War we were delightfully free, 
or at least blissfully unaware, of the 
presence of that fascinating creature 
of spy and detective stories, the sec- 
ret agent. Indeed even now we are 
about the only country in the world 
without a Military Intelligence Branch 
to ferret out foreign military and 
diplomatic secrets and plot sabotage 
in times of war. But with the Bol- 


success of 





HAUNTED 


WHEN 1 come suddenly 
To an open door, 
Something I can almost see 
through it 
Just before. 


has gone 


From the dark pane 





As I draw near, 
I see the silent, the invisible face 
Disappear, 
MARY QUAYLE INNIS 
shevik revolution and Lenin's am- 


bitions for a Proletarian World State 
small red flames began springing up 
here and there across our land, flames 
that, left to grow, might have caused 
eventually a conflagration of major 
importance in our social and political 
structure. It was then that our “hid- 
den war,” as differentiated from our 
regular crime-prevention-and-punish- 
ment campaign, may be said to have 
started. 

During the twenty-year peace 
iod the Communist Party of Canada, 


per- 


with headquarters at Toronto, car- 
ried on all the usual activities of a 
new political party organizing 
centres in cities and towns, publish- 
ing official organs and _ leaflets, 


preaching its doctrines to anyone who 
would listen. Unlike other political 
parties, however, it was not bent on 
reformation but elimination—elimina- 
tion of the capitalist system—b) 
methods legal or otherwise. From 
1929 on, the economic depression with 
the resultant social unrest played 
generously into its hand, enabling it 
to .organize strikes and hunger 
marehes and subvert the minds of 
thousands. of youngsters who, under 
normal conditions, would have been 
immune from such exploitation 

At the same time the Communists 
were wary to keep, with one or two 
notable exceptions, within the letter 


of the law. Fortunately for them 
the law was as broad as it. was 
long. So long as they did not urge 


overthrow of government by violence 
they could say just about anything 
they pleased. Were not the first 
principles of democracy free speech, 
free press, free assembly? These 
principles would afford all the lati- 
tude required for the destruction of 
democracy! (If Commnists and 
Nazis were not utterly facking in a 
sense of humor they would surely 
smile when they invoke the protec 
tion of these rights.) 

Canada’s federal police force, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
knew everything that was going on 


but were powerless to take the of- 
fensive in this hidden war. Unlike 
the Gestapo and the Ogpu, they 
represent Popular Government _in- 
stead of Personal Dictatorship, are 
“silent” but not “secret.’’ When con- 


tending labor factions stir up trouble 
the Mounties are on hand to protect 
With fine impartiality the honest 
worker and the Communist agitator. 

Then, on September 10, came open 
war with Germany and application of 
the War Measures Act. The R.C.M.P 


got orders to advance against the 
“enemy alien” and several hundred 
of these immediately found them- 
selves in internment camps. whilt 
several thousand more were regis- 


tered for future reference. The Nazis, 
however, constitute only a right wing 
of the enemy forces. The main body, 


the Reds, took warning and staged 
a black-out. Sections and = groups 


broke up into small units, individuals 
exchanging their names for numbers 
and utilizing all the dime novel tricks 
for evading recognition. The Clarion 
and several foreign language papers 
continued to disseminate Communist 
propaganda, confining themselves 
largely to reporting revolutionary ac- 
tivities abroad and endeavoring to 
keep within the law. But on Novem- 
ber 10 the Party committed a strategic 
blunder by issuing a manifesto, “The 
People Want Peace,” which was a 
violent tirade against the Allied lead- 
ers and this “imperialist war.’ Here 
was a flagrant challenge to the pur- 


pose and authority of the Defence 
of Canada Regulations which could 
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not be ignored. About a score of those 


caught distributing the manifesto 
were run in. Douglas Stewart, busi- 


manager of the Clarion, was 
arrested and the Attorney General of 
Ontario set the bail at $5,000, intend- 
ing to proceed against Stewart unde1 
indictment. The publication of the 
weekly was prohibited. 

This hidden war had now made a 
distinct turn in favor of democracy 
as against Stalinism. (Our Reds dis- 
claim, of course, having any affilia- 
tions with their Moscow comrades 
and the International, but as all their 
directives as well as inspiration are 
known to come directly from Russia 
they might as well save their breath.) 
Responsibility for complete victory 
would seem to rest entirely upon pub- 


hess 


lic opinion. Our civil army now pos- 
sesses all the legal authority and 


ability to round up and “disarm” the 


enemy, but the Federal Government 
hesitates over outlawing the Com- 
munist Party and ordering the ad- 
vance. Is it doubtful of public sup- 








Every year thousands of wills become obsolete 
because their makers fail to bring them up-to-date. 
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career for your son in wireless operating. 
graduates of the Canadian Electronics Institute, 
today making good in all branches of this congenial, gain- 
ful profession—aviation, marine, naval, military and com- 
Your boy, too, can qualify for a career in wire- 
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or not he possesses the necessary 


opinion, for 


sure he has reasonable chances 
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port? 

It is true that the public have not 
been “educated” as they should have 
been the outbreak of war, both 
as to the true meaning of democracy 
and the intentions of its would-be 
destroyers. But the latter, surely, 
have done enough public advertising 
through and pamphlets to 
partially correct the deficiency. They 
declare very definitely that they in- 
tend to enforce their system upon 
Canada, willy-nilly Our present 
democracy is stepping-stone 
toward the Soviet state—a step in 
advance of Naziism and Fascism. Un- 
til Stalin joined up with Hitler 
mocracy was worth fighting for. Since 


then it has 


since 


speeches 


only a 


de- 


ceased to be a war for 
democracy” and become “an imperial- 
opposed at all costs 
shout for them- 
with the imperialist 
war”; “Down with Capitalist reac- 
tion”; “Down with the instigators of 
war, the profiteers and freebooters”; 
“The Soviet Union stands for 


ist war” to be 
The 
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latest slogans 


“Down 


peace 
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Executor is expensive 


The moderate fees pay 
able to The Royal Trust 
Company represent sound 
economy, for the com- 
pany's permanence, long 
experience and financial 
responsibility often avoid 
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Man Who Bought Stonehenge 


BY P.C'D. 


\ MESBURY ABBEY is in the mar- 
*” ket again, which is rather a co- 
incidence, for the last time it was 
put up for sale was in 1915. It is a 
very famous place down Salisbury 
way, and the most famous thing about 
it is that Stonehenge formed part of 
it. Now Stonehenge belongs to the 
nation—ever since 1918 and there- 
by hangs a tale that has always 
seemed to me a rather amusing one. 
Back in 1901 the owner of Ames- 
bury decided to sell Stonehenge, and 
offered it to the Government for £50,- 
000. But the Government wasn’t hav- 
ing it—not at that price. So the owner 
threatened to sell it to some American 
millionaire or other for transporta- 
tion to the United States. Possibly he 
could have done it, too, but the Chan- 
ellor of the Exchequer told him 
bluntly that, if he tried any nonsense 
of that sort, a detachment of soldiers 
vould be sent over from the Camp 
on Salisbury Plain to prevent it 
Fifteen years or so later a gentle- 
man of the name of Chubb was motor- 
ing across the Plain, and saw a 
rowd around Stonehenge. He asked 
vhat was going on, and was told that 
they were auctioning off the august 
That is a sort of sale one 
get a chance to attend every 
iecided to look in on it, and 
then—-like many another man who has 
vandered into an auction—-found him- 
self bidding And the first thing he 
knew, it was knocked down to him 


for £6,000. 





Rather an embarrassing position 
Think of having to go home and tell 
vour wife that you had just bought 
Stonehenge! Bringing home a couple 
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of baby elephants would be nothing 
to it. In this case he couldn’t even 
bring it home. There was, in fact, 
nothing whatever he could do with it, 
so he presented it to the nation. And 
the grateful nation presented him 
with a knighthood. 

He became Sir Charles Chubb, and 
his wife became Lady Chubb, so prob- 
ably even she was reconciled to her 
husband’s shopping. But, if she didn’t 
grumble a bit at first, she was more 
than human. Stonehenge—of all 


places! 


Rescuing the Reviewer 


As one who for a good many years 
devoted time to the reviewing of 
books, I have always felt a keen in- 
terest in the principles and methods 
of that drab and ill-rewarded pro- 
fession. I call it “ill-rewarded,” not 
so much from the financial point of 
view, as from the utter thanklessness 
of it. Neither the reader nor the 
writer has a good word to say for 
the poor devil of a reviewer, even 
though they both read him assidu- 
ously enough—especially the writer. 

Lately there has been a sort of con- 
troversy in London 
the value of reviewing, and _ just 
what should be the reviewer's atti- 
tude towards his work. Harold Nichol- 
son, himself one of the most astute, 
cultured, and entertaining of review- 
ers, began it with a little article in 
which he said that his own reviews 
were intended to be a sort of chat with 
the writer, telling him what he liked 
in his book and why, and hoping at 
the same time that the ordinary read- 
er would get some pleasure and profit 
out of the discussion. 


Press as to 


Mrs. Virginia Woolf, another de- 
lightful critic, but one who has no 
very high opinion of the value of re- 
views, takes up his suggestion and 
carries it a good deal further. She has 
just published a pamphlet on “Review- 
ing,” in which she recommends that 
the reviewer should set up as a sort 
of literary consultant, much as a 
Harley-Street specialist does. She 
even advises that he should charge 
the same fee—the familiar Three 
Guineas. 

For this fee the sick author would 
be entitled to an hour or so of cur- 
ative criticism in the strictest privacy. 
The literary diagnostician would 
point out just what was wrong with 
the author’s work, and what could be 
done to allay the distressing symp- 
toms. He could speak frankly, be- 
cause there would be no danger of 
injuring sales. As to feelings—but 
that is another story. My own idea is 
that the literary adviser had better 
collect his fee before he starts hand- 
ing out his criticism. I have had some 
experience of authors in search of 
advice-—-or so they said. 


Doctors Demobilized 


Talking of Harley Street, I see that 
a number of eminent specialists, who 
in normal times did their work there, 
have recently been allowed to return 
to their ordinary practice. At the out- 
break of the War, these men were 
called up to man emergency hospitals. 
As there have been no air-raids, they 
did little more than cool their heels 

and think regretfully of all the 
handsome fees that were slipping past 
them. Even the kindest-hearted doc- 
tor must be a little depressed at the 
thought of his patients, especially his 
wealthier patients, getting well with- 
out his assistance. 

Far be it from me to engage in the 
defence of Harley Street! I might as 
well go out with my little catapult 
to defend Gibraltar. But there can 
be no doubt that the War has borne 
very heavily on some of these lead- 
ing consultants. I happen to know 
one whose annual income was about 
£10,000. Apparently he relieved his 
patients of a lot more than their ills 
But he is at the very top of his own 
particular branch, so his fees were 
proportionately large 

This man, when war broke, was 
called up for national service, and 
found himself in charge of an emer- 
gency hospital at a salary of £800 a 
year. That is a pretty stiff wallop to 
take on the economic jaw. But I don’t 
think he would have minded that so 
much, for he is a patriotic person 
ready to make any necessary sacrifice. 


WALKING-OUT STYLES for the blacked out London of to-day. 
lurk in the congested traffic of the metropolis each night after sunset and in- 


genious citizens have endeavored to solve the problem. 
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Real perils 


Here collars, belts, 


hat-bands and umbrellas all marked with white, make for safety. 


What really hurt was that he found 
himself with almost nothing to do. 
And, no doubt, there have been a good 
many others in much the same posi- 
tion. 

Now they are all going back to 
ordinary practice—which is better for 
them, for their patients, and for the 


country. Better certainly for the in 
come-tax collector! And if Fritz an 
Heinie should really start trying t 
bomb London off the map—well, the, 
can always be called up again. But 
this time, I imagine, the Government 
will wait until the need = actual! 


arises 


Two Liberties 


There is a_ growing. realization 
anong Canadians of the 


anomalous position of those 


exceeding 
United 
States periodicals which issue a spe- 
cial edition for Canadian circulation, 
eliminating the more 
elements of their editorial contents 
and replacing them with a_ mild 
brand of Canadianism. The _ follow- 
the “Canadian 
Bowmanville, Ont., 
one of the best known and ablest of 


characteristic 


ing article from 
Statesman” of 


the Canadian weekly newspapers, de- 
scribes a situation to which SatTurRDAY 
NIGHT has not infrequently called at- 
tention, and points out very forcibly 
how effectively it adds to the diffi- 
culties of the publishers of Canadian 
national periodicals. 


“T ET not thy left hand know what 

. thy right hand doeth,” was a plea 
for doing good by stealth. It was 
never offered as an excuse for hy- 
pocrisy and double-dealing. 

Liberty Magazine has an editorial 
policy which seems to us unadulter- 
ated hypocrisy and that comes very 
close to double-dealing. 

Not many people know that Liberty 
gets out two editions. The first is 
for American consumption. The other 
is for the Canadian reader. 

The American edition is bitterly 
opposed to the war and is, moreover, 
distinctly anti-British. It pleads with 
the American people to keep out of 
this war; it warns them not to let 
Britain and France poison the minds 
of American people with their propa- 
ganda; it presents Britain as a de- 
faulter, able to pay its debts but un- 
willing to do so. It has jeered at 
Chamberlain and questioned whether 
Britain is even a democracy. Week 
by week it warns the American peo- 
ple not to be victimized by the Brit- 
ish lion. 

Obviously Liberty would not sell 
many copies in Canada if it published 
such material here. So it gets out a 
Canadian edition. All the anti-British 
articles are dropped. In their places 
are sweet exhortations to the Cana- 
dian people to go forward and face 
their duty; to accept the challenge 
laid down by Hitler; to join in the 
struggle to free the world from the 
bondage of fear. 

Liberty in Canada is willing that 
every Canadian should lay down his 





NOT THEIR KIND OF WAR 


Pensioners of Chelsea Hospital, did not know what gas was during their years 


of service 
torms 


These boys of the Old Brigade, British Army 


But here they are today, out for a stroll in their picturesque uni 
and complete with gas masks. 


life to save the world from Naziism 
Liberty across the line does not want 
a single American boy or dollar to 
be sacrificed on the altar of British 
ambition. 

We were amazed in looking over 
some recent editions of the American 
and Canadian editions of Liberty 
Never have we seen such insufferabl: 
hypocrisy openly displayed. 

Liberty also sells some advertising 
in its Canadian edition to Canadiar 
firms. We doubt if any of thes: 
firms would support such a_ publica- 
tion if they appreciated how their 
dollars are being used to undermine 
British prestige in the United States: 
to misrepresent the Allied case; t 
create suspicion and distrust about 
Britain’s motives. 


WE ACTUALLY saw a Canadiar 

Government advertisement in on: 
issue of Liberty. Thus even the tax 
payers’ money is used to subsidize 
most insidious anti-British campaig: 
in the United States. Rather toug! 
on Canadian taxpayers! 

We understand that the “Canadian 
edition of Liberty is printed in Can 
ada. But most of the editorial ma 
terial, with the exception of its lead 
ing editorial each week and an occa 
sional Canadian article, is prepared ir 
the States. Proofs or plates are sen 
over and put on Canadian presses an 
the magazines are run off. Libert 
buys Canadian paper and hires a fev 
workers here. It disburses in Canad 
more than an entirely U.S.-produce 
paper like Saturday Evening Post 
But what it pays out is only a frac 
tion of what a genuinely Canadia: 
magazine would disburse. 

Canada has some truly fine Can 
adian magazines periodicals lik 
Maclean’s, National Home Monthl 
Chatelaine and Canadian Home Jou 
nal. They struggle under the mos 
serious handicaps. Competitive Ameri 
can papers like the Saturday Evenin 
Post just as anti-British as th 
American edition of Liberty ani 
others come into this country entire]: 
free of duty. They spend their money 
for American articles, American art 
work, American paper and America! 
engravings, and enter the country 
without contributing a cent to the 
Canadian treasury Their columns 
carry the advertising messages 0! 
American commercial concerns’ good 

The Canadian magazines buy Can 
adian paper, Canadian articles an 
art, Canadian engravings and emplo 
Canadians to publish their editions 
They either pay duty on their rav 
materials or pay the Canadian pric 
Which are usually the American price 
plus duty. 

Is it not about time we woke uy 
to the fact that the minds of youn: 
Canadians are being poisoned by anti 
British propaganda pouring in by 
the ton from the United States whil« 
our own mass of periodical literaturs 
is able to survive only because of the 
stubborn public spirit of a handful 
of Canadian publishers? We have 
not forgotten, either, that only a few 
months ago that grand old publica 
tion, The Canadian Magazine, fell bs 
the wayside because it couldn't kee} 
up the pace with such unfair compe 
tition. We presume it is only becaust 
these other publishers have interests 
in other business and technical publi 
cations that they are able to indulge in 
the luxury of rendering the Canadian 
people the public service of giving 
this great Dominion of ours maga 
zines of truly national character. 
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“Honest Front” Needed 
in Our Tax Policy 


BY W. A. McKAGUE 








With one-fourth of all our incomes going to the government— 
which proportion may soon be increased to one-third on account 
of the war—it is no longer possible to conceal the cost of gov- 
ernment. In fact there may not be any political point in doing so. 


As there is a popular demand for simple and equitable taxes, 
should not the governments bring them into the open? But 
before the main tax levies are increased, there should first be a 
reduction in the number of taxes, and in duplication of taxes, 
and in unnecessary tax procedure. 








N A few weeks’ time the Parliament 

of Canada will meet to consider 
a program of taxation designed to 
pay a large part of the war cost. 
There will be other Parliamentary 
business, of course, but seldom has 
its prime function been more clearly 
that of providing money for the 
King’s business. And let us hope 
that the government of Canada has 
the courage to carry out the principle 
which it laid down a short time ago, 
namely, to finance the war mainly 
from current account, and to resort 
as little as possible to the accumula- 
tion of debt in a community which 
is already over-burdened with debt 
and with the possession of bonds which 
mean little more to us than acknow- 
ledgements of the mortgage which 
we have placed on our own future. 

But if this policy is to be pursued, 
then it is also important that the 
method of our taxation be tackled 
with an equal fortitude. People could 
endure inequalities and inefficiencies 
in taxation so long as it rested lightly 
upon their shoulders. But that kind 
of taxation is past. 


25°. of Our Income 


Our various governments have, in 
recent years, been corralling one- 
fourth of all that the people of Can- 
ada produce, to maintain the public 
services. They took approximately 
$1,200 millions a year out of a na- 
tional income averaging about $5,000 
millions a year. The war program, 
even in this first year, is costing about 
$400 millions more. So it is obvious 
that we are scaling our public expend- 
itures up to approximately one-third 
of our national income. 

There is a possibility that the war- 
time stimulus will increase the na- 
tional income. But anything of an 
inflationary nature is being strictly 
tabooed at this stage, which is a 
very wise precaution, because no soon- 
er do you get an inflation in busi- 
ness than you get an inflation in war 
cost as well, and so become caught 
in the tornado which whirls all things 
higher, only to let them drop later 
with tremendous destruction. 


Harder to Borrow Now 


We had an experience of that kind, 
in a very modest degree, as a result 
of borrowing for most of the cost of 
the last war. We would be very fool- 
ish to adopt the same plan at the start 
of this new struggle of unpredictable 
intensity and duration. Anyway it 
would be much harder to borrow from 
the disillusioned investors of today. 
So hard, in fact, that the borrowing 
program would be quickly changed 
to one of coercion. 

What are the faults of our taxation, 
and how can they be remedied? One 
cannot say that our tax system is 
entirely bad, because our profusion of 
taxes and taxing bodies do succeed in 
getting in to the pocket of every one, 
and yet no one is cleaned out entire- 
ly. It is a modern Robin Hood, dealing 
sternly with the rich but charitably 
toward the poor, and withal temper- 
ing justice with mercy. But it is so 
catholic in its tastes, so widespread 
in its operations, that no by-path is 
free of its representatives. The per- 
centages are not as a rule excessive, 
but on the main roads the succession 
of levies is both troublesome and ex- 
hausting. 

In short, we want Robin Hood to 
name his ransom fee and be done 
with it, instead of planting a small- 
time bandit at every cross road. If 
we are planning the journey of some 
article from the raw material to the 
consumer, we are surely entitled to 
know what it will cost, or how much 
of it will be left, when it gets there. 


Multiplicity of Taxes 


The principal faults of our present 
taxation can be listed under the fol- 
lowing heads. 

First is multiplicity. The variety 
of public bodies, under our federal 
constitution, is partly responsible for 
this, but it is likely that, because of 
the desire to tap many sources as 
lightly as possible, we would have had 
just about as many taxes under a 
single type of government. Every 
kind of tax requires its corps of col- 
lectors and accountants on the one 
hand, and adds to the work of the 
tax-payer on the other hand. 

And a large part of the multiplicity 
is quite useless, because so many of 
the taxes merely tap sources which 
can be reached through other levies 





on a grander scale. For instance, 
think of the thousands of hours which 
are wasted every year by the people 
of Canada sticking stamps on cheques, 
and all for a revenue which is paltry 
compared with the amounts collected 
by income and other taxes already 
being collected from the very kinds 
of people who use cheques. Any one of 
us would rather pay a dollar or two 
more in income tax to be relieved of 
this nuisance. 

The amusement tax is another 
which creates endless trouble, and it 
attains no ends that could not be 
reached in simpler ways. Some local 
taxes, which change 25-cent 
purchases into 26-cent purchases, or 
50-cent meals into 52-cent meals, are 
further abominations in the eyes of 
everyone concerned. 


sales 


Duplication of Taxes 


Second there is duplication. It is 
bad enough to have a lot of taxes, 
but still worse to have two author- 
ities collecting the same kind of tax, 
and in some cases without co-ordina- 
tion between the two plans. 

We have had duplication in taxa- 
tion of property, of estates, of cor- 
porations, and of incomes. In _ the 
winding-up of an estate, for instance, 
executors have time and again dealt 
fully and fairly with the province 
in which the deceased was resident, 
only to find another province, in 
which certain property was situated, 
demanding its toll before any trans- 
fer of the property was permitted. 

Now the legislators who passed 
these acts did not have that in mind 
at all. They viewed their rates as 
all that the estate should pay. The 
duplication was seized upon by ad- 





THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


ministrative officers as a means of 
collecting additional revenue. In in- 
come tax, even where there is joint of an income tax return, as just that 
collection as is the case with Ontario much more rendering to Caesar, but 
and the Dominion, there is difficulty it is a different matter when a busi- 
in figuring the tax. And in certain ness concern has to add to its staff 
provinces where there is no co-ordina- for the sole purpose of accounting 
tion, and separate returns have to be for sales tax, special depreciation 
made, the problem is worse. schedules, or foreign exchange trans- 
actions. 

Cost of Collection In this way an enormous expense 
is being incurred, which is chargeable 
to costs of collection, but which never 
appears in the public accounts, and 
yet the public certainly pays for it. 


in sticking stamps on cheques, or even 
the sweat of his brow in the making 


The third great fault is cost. Even 
though most ratios are low enough 
when applied against the money 
raised, there is in the mass an entirely A twenty-five per cent. burden of 
unnecessary cost arising out of the public expense, plus this over-burden 
aforementioned multiplicity and du- of uncertainty and further expense 
plication. arising from the faults outlined, has 

But the greatest cost of ail is the already done serious damage to Can- 
cost to the tax-payer himself, and adian life. In fact it has brought new 
included with it is the cost incurred development to almost a_ standstill. 
by business concerns which have been The effects of a further growth in tax 
conscripted into the role of collecting payments and in tax procedure need 
agencies for the governments. The not be doubted. 
individual may regard the time spent (Continued on Page 11) 
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It Could Be Much Worse 


y= we're at war, but we have a lot to be thank- 
ful for this Christmas, just the same. For one 
thing, we know we're fighting on the right side; that 
we're really and truly fighting for the survival of 
liberty, justice and decency. That's a heart-warming 
reflection, and it does much to make us feel that we 


just can't lose. 


We can be thankful, too, that here in Canada our 
women and children are safer than they could be in 
any other country at war, and that we have abun- 


dant supplies of the necessities of 1 


that we're equipped to do a real job in this war-—a 
better one than we did in the last one, and we didn’t 
Our finances may be a little 
bit strained as a result of the depression, but in tion of fully 
every other respect we're away ahead of 1914-18. 


do at all badly then. 


Facts That Cheer 


When we went into the last war Canadian busi- 
ness had been going downhill for 
appeared to be heading into a sharp depression. This is only 


time well, let me quote Mr. 


manager of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. His 
speech to the bank’s shareholders at their annual 40 per cent. 


meeting makes it clear that our 


business improvement was in progress many months 


before the war started, and is by 
due to it. 

“The country, I think, has neve 
able period had such a sharp rise i! 
as has occurred since last spring,” 
“Industrial activity in November 


peak, having advanced by 33 per cent. from the low 


point of the winter of 1938-39. In 


to September business was strongly progressive, but 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


mate accurately the economic weight of Canada 
which will help us to tip the scales in the Allies’ 
favor unless we realize to the full how greatly our 
industrial position has changed to conform to the 
highly mechanized methods of this war. 

“The capacity of manufacturing plants here is not 
only at least 10 per cent. greater than in 1929, but 
actually half as large again as in 1918, when we 
made our supreme war effort. ... But even these 
figures do not adequately portray the growth of 
Canadian industry,’ Mr. Logan said. ‘Now there 
are not only many more factories and mills, but a 
greater variety of industrial 
products and a larger propor- 
manufactured 
goods flowing from a more 
extensive territory. For ex- 
ample, twenty years ago raw 
materials represented 45 per 
cent. of our total exports, 
whereas the proportion today 
about one-quarter, 
while the ratio of fully manu- 
factured commodities is over 
Another example is afforded by the 
industrialization of the prairie provinces which, once 
regarded as suitable only for agricultural purposes, 
now have about 2,500 processing plants of all kinds 
with an annual production value of $250,000,000. 


ife. And thankful 


months and we 


Arscott, general 





present striking 


no means solely 


r in any compar- Mr. Logan also gave his hearers some striking 


1 general business figures regarding the enormous increase in Canada’s 
said Mr. Arscott. production of minerals and other primary commodi- 
was at a record ties, as a factor in adding to the strength of the 
Allied cause. 

the months prior 


Economics, Not Soldiers 


was accelerated following the outbreak of war. 
“IT expect to see an upward We have reason for satisfaction, therefore, that 


and that it 
that gener 





admittedly 
but as to this we have at least t 


knowing that our authorities are thoroughly aware 


of the need for care. 


For evidence of Canada’s greater strength and 


trend in Canadian business 


‘al direction for 
the duration of the war.” 
What comes after the war 
will depend very largely on And 
the wisdom of our present 
planning, he said. This is a 
warning that we have to be 
careful to avoid excesses, and 


Canada is now in such fine position to contribute to 
the Allied war effort in the sphere which is likely to 
prove the most effective. In this war, even more so 
than in the last, it is economic strength that is going 
to determine the issue. And Canada has it 

greatest of all reasons for thankfulness this 
Christmas-tide there is the prospect that this war 
is not going to involve anything like the loss of life 
and limb that the last war did. We shall have fewer 
soldiers in the field, and there will be less for them 
to do, because this is primarily a war of economics 
The Allies will sit tight and besiege Germany, and 
spare their soldiers. Casualties should be reduced to 
the minimum; that is the intention of the Allied 
commanders. 


will continue in 


there is danger, 
he satisfaction of 


preparedness for war, as compared with twenty-five War is hell, but the indications are this one is 


years ago, we can’t do better than turn to the 
speech of Mr. Logan, president of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, at the same shareholders’ meeting. 
Mr. Logan pointed out that it is impossible to esti- 


i 


going to be much more hellish for the Germans than 
for us. And that gives us reason for profound satis- 
faction, even though it does not accord with the 
spirit of Christmas 





Nazi Food 


Shortage 


Is Not Decisive 


Br Fw. Wis 





a critical stage this year. 


T IS probable that the outbreak of 

war saved the German farmers from 
the fate of the Russian kulaks; at least 
at the hand of the Nazis. There can 
be no doubt, however, that any future 
German administration, no matter 
what might be its ideology, will be 
confronted with the problem of en- 
suring greater efficiency and lower 
production costs in agriculture on the 
one hand, and preserving humaneness 
in dealing with the people concerned 
on the other hand. This question is 
topical now not only because it has 
parallels in other countries, but also 
because its analysis gives us an in- 
sight into Germany’s present food 
position. 

When the Nazis took over they im- 
mediately set out to make their coun- 
try independent of the importation of 
foodstuffs. In 1933, the first year of 
their administration, Germany pro- 
duced 80 per cent. of the food she 
consumed. In that curious mixture of 
Frederician French and military par- 
lance which they consider good Ger- 
man, the Nazis announced the year 
1933 to be the beginning of a gigantic 
“production battle.” Every spring 
since, they did not sow but they be- 
gan a new phase of the battle, and 
now, after almost seven years of bat- 
tling, the German production of food- 
stuffs covers still only 80 per cent of 
the country’s requirements. 


System Artificial 


Of course, the eighty per cent of 
1933 and the eighty per cent of 1939 
are different things. For one, the 
population has risen within the old 
Reich. Further, the purchasing power 
of the population has risen, an ob- 
vious fact, considering that there 
were five million unemployed when 
Hitler broke out; counting their fam- 
ilies and those dependent on them, 
this means about fifteen million 
people. 

But this favorable development has 
been brought about through making 
the whole German agricultural system 
so artificial from every point of view 
that official and semi-official opin- 
ion in Germany recently expressed 
misgivings about the future. It is in- 
dicated to pay some more attention to 
these points 

The rise in the purchasing power of 
the German population should have 
led to an increased demand particular- 
ly for such foodstuffs as fats and meat, 
because naturally these comparative- 
ly expensive commodities were more 
or less inaccessible to the unemployed. 
It is difficult, however, to ascertain 
from German official sources whether 
this has actually happened. 

We have seen, in previous articles 
here, how the increased purchasing 
power could not lead to rising prices, 
although the supply of consumption 
goods decreased; how, in other words, 
suppressed inflation expressed _ itself 
through scarcity. It is not quite easy 
to find out to which extent fats and 
meat were affected by this 
searcity. Foreign observers have 
frequently drawn our attention 
during recent years to the existing 
shortage, and although such reports 
suffer from natural limitations they 
seem, on the whole, to be more re- 
liable than what Nazi statistics want 
to make their people and us believe 


Meat Consumption 


These statistics show, of course, a 
steep rise in the consumption of meat 
since the advent of the Nazis; they 
claim that it rose from 49 kilograms 
per head of the population in 1932 to 
56 kilograms last year. This is in 
strange contradiction to nearly every- 
thing we have heard from othe 
sources 

But we must not forget that figures 
like these can be manipulated in a 
statistically perfectly legitimate man- 
ner. A country’s total consumption of 
meat can naturally not be weighed; 
it is computed by multiplying the 
number of slaughtered animals by an 
average weight which is thought to 
be appropriate for each group of car- 
casses. It is quite probable, there is 
in fact certain evidence for this as- 
sertion, that these basic weights have 
been changed without the fact having 
been made clear by the. statistical 
authorities 


COPER 





Like Germany's industry and finances, her agriculture had reached 

Responsible was the Nazis’ policy of 

fixed prices on the one hand, and their unwillingness, on the 

other hand, with regard to the urban wage earners, to make 
But this year indi- 


these prices remunerative enough for the farming community. 


The consequence was a mass flight from the land—a flight which, 
before 1939, was confined to farm laborers. 
cations appeared that the flight would spread to farmers and 
peasants, and would thereby aggravate the already alarming 
shortage of meat and fats, although it would not affect the 
supply of bread, potatoes and sugar. 


But as long as quality of food can be replaced by quantity, we 
shall have to look to factors other than food for the causes of a 
break in the morale of the German people. 


It is probable that the Nazis who 
think that all they do is not “bigger 
and better” but “biggest and best,” 
simply cannot believe that a pig bred 


in the Republic should have been as 
fat as one bred in the Third Reich, 
and they consequently computed the 
consumption of meat at a_ higher 
weight than other statisticians would 
have on the same data 
ought not to rely too 
statistics unless they 


Therefore we 

much on Nazi 
c¢ nvey some- 
thing that is unfavorable for them 


Imports for Fats 


As for instance the fact that with 
regard to fats they are dependent on 
imports for 50 per cent. of their 
consumption. This proportion is bound 
to increase in war because of the dif- 
ficulty of providing sufficient food 
for cattle and pigs. It is true that un- 
der the Nazis the importation of fod- 
der, which was previously fairly sub- 
stantial, has declined through various 
measures. The cultivation of potatoes 
was increased enormously, and so was 
that of corn, oats, and barley. For the 
last two years the supply of imported 
and local fodder was relatively so 
abundant as to obviate the use of 
rye. Moreover, to make up for the 
falling away of rye the quality of 
beer was lowered in order to leave 
more available as_ fodder 
Many other measures were taken to 
the same end which it would be con- 
fusing to mention here. 

But the importation of fodder will 
probably have to cease entirely dur- 
ing the war, as the foreign currency 
which might be aviilable will be need- 
ed for more important purposes. And 
also internal reasons will work for a 
decreasing supply of fats via the fod- 
der position. As in the first world 
war the shortage of fodder will en- 
force a mass slaughtering of pigs and 
cattle, and thus result in a shortage 
of animal fats, and, of course, meat, 
too. 

As animal fats demand mainly im- 
mediate consumption, and as conse- 
quently there cannot be any large 
stocks of them in Germany, the nu- 
trition of the people will have to grav- 
itate towards cereals and vegetables 
and thus become not only monotonous 
for the palate, but also one-sided from 
the physiological point of view. But 
in spite of this the food question will 


barley 


be the last to create that frame of 
mind in the German people which 
will ultimately contribute to their de- 





feat quite as much as more tangible 


git 


causes. 


Accustomed to Scarcity 


There are many arguments to sup- 
port this statement; the two most 
important of them are these. Firstly, 
from a point of view the 
German people have gone through a 
hard training in the art of belt-tight- 
ening ever since 1914. War, inflation, 
and depression in turn created income 
and supply which have 
not actually lowered the general 

health, because there 


general 


conditions 


standard of 
were always ups and downs in the 
life of the individual, and because 
the Republic did with remarkable suc- 
cess all in its power to counteract 
such possible consequences; but war 
inflation, and depression, and especial 
ly their successor Nazism, have 
brought to the surface that fatalistic 
spirit which would stand even for a 
deterioration of health for a certain 
time, if this should be considered 
necessary for whichever cause the 
German people or their leaders may 
have at heart 

Not to create misunderstandings 
we want to make it quite clear that 
by this argument we do not mean to 
say that the German people have Hit- 
lerism at heart, or that they will not 
revolt against Hitler, but that, when 
they will revolt, they will do it not 
for reasons of the stomach, but for 
political reasons 

Secondly, quite different from the 
position in 1914-1918, there is this 
time enough other food, literally to 
fill the stomachs of the people. Any 
consequences with regard to general 
health which this process is bound to 
generate over a long period will cer- 
tainly not have the necessary time to 
show during this war, unless it should 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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accrued interest receivable and_in- 
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AMALGAMATED KIRKLAND :sserne 
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I am interested in Amalgamated ; TORONTAQ 


Kirkland, and would be glad to have 
any information you can give me, Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria NewYork London,éng. 





that the company is earning its divi- 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Would you kindly give me your 
opinion on British Columbia Pulp & 
Paper Company, Ltd., 7 per cent 


To lend money on Canadian reul general mortgage bonds, due 1950 
Interest on these bonds has remained 


estate away back in 1855, when , 
this C , d unpaid for some time What is the 
is Corporation was first establish- present market value of the bonds? 


ed in business, required more than D. I. F., Montreal, Que 
good judgment— it required faith. I think that the general mortgage 
The future of Canada was obscure. bonds of British Columbia Pulp & 
Never in the years that have fol- Paper Company, Ltd Vhich = are 
quoted currently at 74'v-82'2, are 
suitable for the individual investor 
who is more interested in speculative 
policy to-day. profit than in income. Wartime d 
mand has brightened the outlook for 
CANADA British Columbia Pulp & Paper con 
PERMANENT Revivified demand for rayon pulp 
from Japan has given an impetus to 


siderably and I think the bonds hay 
gg Cle Mold Lge t ols the 


lowed has that faith wavered. It 


overns the Canada Permanent 
7 together with your opinion of the out- 


look. Is_ the company adequate ly 
financed? 


ee big 
W. B. F., Blind River, Ont ee 
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an amalgamation of the properties of 
Canadian Kirkland, Kirkland-Hunton, 
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was formed to test the theory of a 


some speculative merit 


Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 


operations of British Columbia ’ ; ivi i 
I I : ing Investments. We specialize in the Dividend Paying 


Pulp & Paper. In 1937 considerable : ; : . a ; 
Head Office tonnage was shipped to Japan but in south break in the Kirkland Lake Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties under 
as cas Vv} Jvape ‘ " 5 . 
320 BAY ST. . TORONTO 1938. because of the difficulty in pro camp. The property is south of and present active and encouraging development. 
Assets Exceed $69,000,000 viding credits, purchases were cut adjoining Macassa, Kirkland Lake 


Gold and Teck-Hughes, and resuits of 
exploration so far lead to the hope 
this theory may be correct. Judging 


jown sharply and little went over in 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Established 1886 Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 





the early part of 1939. Reports from 








Tokic ire to. the effect that the 
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port Contro Association” to mport 
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Dividend Notices 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 212 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of two per cent in Canadian funds on the 
paid-up capital stock of this Bank has been 
declared for the quarter ending 31st Janu- 
ary 1940 and that the same will be payable 
at the Bank and its Branches on and after 
Thursday, Ist February next, to share 
holders of record at the close of business 
on the 30th December 1939. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed 


By Order of the Board 


A. E. ARSCOTT, 
General Manager 
Toronto, 15th December 1939 





Provincial Paper Limited 


Notice is hereby given that regular Quar- 
terly Dividend of 134% on Preferred Stock 
has been declared by PROVINCIAL PAPER 
LIMITED, Payable January 2nd, 1940, to 
Shareholders of record as at close of busi- 
ness December 15th, 1939. 


(Signed) W. S. BARBER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


IMPERIAL BANK OF 
CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 198 


Notice is hereby given that a Dividend 
of two and one half per cent. (2%%) 
has been declared for the quarter end- 
ing the 3lst January, 1940, payable at 
the Head Office and Branches on and 
after Thursday, the Ist day of February 
next, to shareholders of record of 30th 
December, 1939. 











by order of the Board 
H. T. JAFFRAY, 
General Manager. 
Foronto, 138th December, 1939. 





PRESTON EAST DOME 
MINES LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NO. 1 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of five cents per share has 
been declared by the Directors of 
Preston East Dome Mines Limited 
(No Personal Liability) payable in 
Canadian Funds on January 15th, 
1940, to Shareholders of record 
January Sth, 1940. 

By order of the Board. 

lL. I. HALL, 
Secretary 
Toronto, Ontario, 
December 11, 1939. 








Royal Bank of 
Canada 


MARKED growth in all departments 
“of the bank’s business is re- 
flected in the annual balance sheet 
and profit and loss account for the 
year ending November 30, 1939, being 
issued by the Royal Bank of Canada 
to its shareholders. 

Total assets amount to $1,014,708,- 
000, an increase of $106,643,000 over 
last year’s figures, and the highest 
in the bank’s history. 

Total deposits including deposits by 
governments, banks and the _ public 
amount to $911,519,210, an increase 
of over $107,000,000, as compared with 
the corresponding figures last year. 
Deposits stand at the highest point in 
the history of the bank. To the ex- 
tent of $39,000,000 the increase is ac- 
counted for by larger balances due to 
the Dominion government. Non-in- 
terest-bearing deposits increased ap- 
proximately $48,000,000. 


Current Loans Up 


The upward trend in current loans 
in Canada which began in 1937 has 
been maintained, the increase for 
the year amounting to over $16,000,- 
000. Loans outside of Canada, how- 
ever, have fallen by approximately 
$10,000,000. 

As might be expected under ex- 
isting conditions, the bank’s liquid 
position is particularly strong, im- 
mediately realizable assets amount- 
ing to no less than 69% of the bank’s 
total liabilities to the public. Cash 
assets alone, including bank balances, 
amount to no less than $234,483,550. 
Government and Provincial securities 
amount to $315,000,000, of which ap- 
proximately $180,000,000 mature with- 
in two years. 


Profits Increase 


Net profits, after providing for Do- 
minion and Provincial taxes amount- 
ing to $1,204,867 and after making ap- 
propriations to contingency reserves, 
out of which provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts has been made, amount 
to $3,724,842, a moderate increase 
over the 1938 figures; $2,800,000 was 
distributed in dividends, the usual 
contribution of $300,000 was made to 
the Pension Fund Society and $250,000 
was written off bank premises ac- 
fount. The balance of profit and 
Joss carried forward amounted to $3,- 
96,252, an increase of $374,843. 


CANADIAN SUGAR 


'I‘EN refineries operate in the sugar 
industry of Canada. The num- 
ber has now been unchanged for 
three years. Six of these refineries 
make cane sugar only and four make 
beet sugar only. Two of the beet 
Sugar refineries are situated in south- 
vestern Ontario and two in Alberta. 
‘he six cane sugar refineries are 
listributed across the Dominion from 
i tothe Pacific coast. Ap- 
nkeximately 86 per cent. of the sugar 
made in Canada is derived from im- 
a ‘eae Mmuterial; fourteen per 

eH Ges" "Thom domestic beets. 
ed sigar comprises about 85 

per dent’ of the total sugar production 


of the industry: 
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GOLD & DROSS 





(Continued from Page 8) 
considerable favorable ground re- 
mains to be explored as the holdings 
are extensive. The company is assured 
of ample financing for its exploration 
and development, with strong mining 
interests participating. It is capital- 
ized at 5,000,000 shares of which 
1,720,834 are issued. 


CORRUGATED PAPER BOX 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Will you kindly give me some in- 
formation concerning the Corrugated 
Paper Box Company preferred stock. 
I believe it has a factory at Leaside, 
near Toronto. I am a holder of some 
preferred stock and it has stopped its 
dividend since a year ago last August. 
Anything you can tell me will be very 


much appreciated, I assure you. 
Would you sell? 
E. D. V., Brockville, Ont. 


I think you can regard your Cor- 
rugated Paper Box Company prefer- 
red stock as a business man’s invest- 
ment; the company’s outlook should 
improve as the demand for paper and 
paper boxes—which should be stimu- 
lated by the war-—-grows. Companies 
dealing in paper and paper products 
react very quickly to business condi- 
tions and I see no reason why Cor- 
rugated Paper Box should not re- 
spond favorably to war-time impetus. 

At the time of the passing of the 
preferred dividend, due September 1, 
1938, it was reported that the volume 
of business was materially lower than 
in the corresponding period of 1937 
and that earnings had not been suf- 
ficient to cover preferred dividend re- 
quirements. It was also stated that 


preferred dividends would be restored 
as soon as conditions warranted. In 
1938 net profits were $39,535, as com- 
pared with $77,246 in the previous 
year; preferred stock _ earnings 
amounted to $5.45 in 1938 as com- 
pared with $10.64 per share in 1937. 
Whether or not you sell your stock 
is, of course, a decision you will have 
to make for yourself. However, as 
I have pointed out, it has some specu- 
lative merit and might prove a satis- 
factory hold for its appreciation pos- 


sibilities. 


FLEURY-BISSELL 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Some years ago I bought some of 
the preferred stock of Fleury-Bissell, 
Limited—it was then T. E. Bissell. 
Will you please tell me the present 
prospects of the company and what 
your opinion of the stock is? 

N. D. J., Toronto, Ont. 

I think that the preferred stock 
of Fleury-Bissell, Limited, has less 
than average attraction at the present 
time. 

As you probably know, the company 
is engaged in manufacturing an ex- 
tensive line of agricultural equip- 
ment and tillage tools. Some pick-up 
in business may be expected in the 
spring after the late fall and winter 
seasonal lay-offs, but the company’s 
showing in the last few years has been 
unsatisfactory and excess profits taxes 
are liable to prove a burden. There 
is always, of course, the possibility 
that the company will receive war 
orders, but profits from ihis source 
are indeterininabdle as yet. The com- 
pany’s financial position is just fair 


Nazi Food Shortage 
Is Not Decisive 


(Continued from Page 7) 
last much longer than one could rea- 
sonably assume. 

When this year’s harvest was 
brought in just before the outbreak 
of war, there were quite considerable 
stocks of wheat and rye still on hand 
from last year’s crop. At the present 
moment these stocks together with 
the new harvest ought to be sufficient 
to cover the consumption for about 
1%-2 years. After this time, if the 
war will then still be on, things are 
bound rapidly to become difficult. 

The reason is fundamentally the 
same which we have seen with regard 
to the Nazi schemes for Autarkie in 
the industrial sphere, but it is much 
more pronounced in _ agriculture. 
Whereas in industry many of their 
plans had at least been given a start 
by the outbreak of war, they had in 
agriculture not even decided on a 
line of policy, in spite of the fact that 
their output of laws regulating agri- 
culture was probably more voluminous 
than that in industry. 

The chief point is that they have 
not had the courage to decide on a 
radical policy, although they had 
reached the limit at which progress 
in their sense is only possible through 
drastic action. This situation made 
them beyond doubt, during the last 
few months before the outbreak of 
war, contemplate measures whose ef- 
fect would be the same as that of 
the measures which the Bolsheviks 
employed against the kulaks. 

The desire of the Nazis to make 
themselves independent of foreign 
supplies of foodstuffs was capable of 
fulfilment in various ways. The first 
thought would be to expand the area 
under cultivation. This was attempted 
in the beginning of the Nazi admini- 
stration. Land was reclaimed from the 
sea, swamps were drained, and heaths 
and moors were made arable. But in 
spite of these efforts the total land 
under cultivation in Germany is small- 
er now than it was in 1932, because 
the land claimed by Autobahnen, new 
military establishments, and industrial 
expansion has been larger than that 
which has been cleared. So there 
were only measures other than the 
extension of the agricultural area 
left to achieve self-sufficiency in 
foodstuffs. 


Intensify Cultivation 


If they could not obtain it within 
the country’s borders it was natural 
that the Nazis looked beyond the bor- 
ders. But the annexations of Austria, 
Sudetenland, and Memel, and the 
creation of the Protectorate of Bo- 
hemia were of no great avail. True, 
they increased the agricultural area 
per head of the population from 0.42 
hectare to 0.44 hectare; but much of 
this increase can only be used exten- 
sively as grassland (especially in 
Austria), and another part which is 
in itself good soil is situated in moun- 
tainous regions, and would require 
more than normal! labor to be worked. 

As, then, also the external expansion 
of the agricultural area cannot have 
the desired effect, the Nazis had to 
confine themselves to increasing their 
production through intensification of 
the cultivation. 

For reasons which are rooted in 
Germany’s historical development and 
climatic conditions the country has 
three very distinct types of farm 
sizes. In Eastern Germany, especially 
Fast Prussia; there are the vast es- 
tates of the junkers. In Northern 
Germany we find large possessions of 
well-to-do farmers. And in South 
Germany as Well as in the West the 
medium-sized and small peasant hold- 
ing is prevalent. 

The different sizes in their turn 


make for a grouping according to 
products. The large estates cultivate 
preponderantly cereals, whereas most 
of the cattle and dairy farming, and 
pig breeding is done by smaller peas- 
ants and farmers. Of course, these dis- 
tinctions are not rigid, but they apply 
more or less in most cases. They find 
a reflection in the vital questions of 
farm labor and of the profitability of 
farming. 


Flight from the Land 


The depression which was just 
nearing its end when the Nazis got 
to power, had only interrupted but not 
terminated the process of the flight 
from the land into the industrial 
towns and cities. Seven hundred 
thousand farm laborers are said to 
have left the land since 1933; many 
of them had, of course, to join the 
army when conscription was _ intro- 
duced. Others were prompted by a 
certain Nazi law, as we shall see 
presently. More important than this 
figure in itself is the fact that most 
of these laborers were young un- 
married people of the type who is 
usually employed by the smaller farm- 
ers and peasants. It is just these farm- 
ers and peasants who produce the 
greater part of the butter, milk, lard, 
and meat which the cities consume. 
And here we see one of the reasons 
why the meat supply of the urban 
areas was not always such as the 
Nazis would have wished it to be. 
But this is only the beginning of the 
difficulty. 

Ninety-five per cent of all agricul- 
tural units in Germany, and 80 per 
cent of the land under cultivation 
belong to small holders, that is to 
those peasants who are absolutely 
dependent on the assistance of that 
class of farm laborers which is the 
least settled. And as most of the 
meat, etc., is produced by these peas- 
ants one can easily visualize the mag- 
nitude of the problem for Germany. 
It is therefore not surprising that 
schools and universities were closed 
earlier than usual this summer, and 
that pupils and students were sent 
to the country to assist in the harvest. 
But measures like this can, of course, 
not solve the problem permanently. 

Mechanization is also no solution of 
the question, because the smaller 
farmers and peasants have not the 
necessary capital, and even in many 
cases where the lack of funds was not 
an insurmountable obstacle it has 
proved that mechanization does not 
make the progress which should be 
expected, the reasons probably being 
of a traditional and sentimental char- 
acter, or pure indolence and want of 
co-operative spirit in cases where 
mechanization might have been made 
possible through co-operative effort 


Farm Profitability 


The chief reason why farm laborers 
are unwilling to stay with smaller 
farmers and peasants to a much high- 
er degree than with the management 
of larger farms and estates, is that the 
greater employers offer better con- 
ditions of work, and higher wages. 
This leads us to the problem of profit- 
ability which has been brought to a 
head through the agricultural price 
policy of the Nazis. 

Very soon after the beginning of 
their administration they introduced 
the system of fixed prices for all agri- 
cultural products. One could, of 
course, not expect that these prices 
should remain unchanged for all time, 
and it would be unjust to accuse the 
system of having failed on account 
of the fact that there have been fre- 
quent alterations, and innumerable 
laws, decrees, ordinances, and other 
causes of confusion. But the system 





has definitely failed for the following 
reason 

The fixed prices and the rising de- 
mand secured the German agriculture 
a steady market in which the problem 
of over-production had ceased to ex- 
ist. But the prices had to be fixed 
vith regard to the needs of the- in- 
dustrial workers. We have seen pre- 
viously how wages were kept stable, 
and how the cost of living was allowed 
to rise, in order to decrease the na- 
tion’s consumption. But this rise in 
the cost of living and the correspond- 
ing increase in the proceeds of agri- 
culture was not sufficient to solve 
the difficulty which had for a long 
time been the same for the German 
farmers as for those in other coun- 
tries, and which had become aggra- 
vated under the Nazis; the gap be- 
tween costs and proceeds. 

However, in Germany this diffi- 
culty assumed a different shape from 
that in other countries. It cannot be 
denied that the aggregate proceeds of 
agriculture have risen considerably 
since the advent of the Nazis. On the 
other hand the prices for farm im- 
plements, fertilizers, and labor, and 
the rate of interest have not risen. 
But the mere comparison of these 
two sets of figures tells by no means 
the whole story. 


Effort and Effect 


The extent to which the prices of 
agricultural produce were allowed to 
rise was in many cases sufficient to 
relieve the producers concerned of 
worries. But here again statistics are 
deceptive, even though they may not 
have been manipulated. Recent in- 
vestigations in Germany have shown 
the extremely interesting fact that 
the share of agriculture in the na- 
tional income is considerably smaller 
than agriculture’s share in the na- 
tional effort. And more. The large 
estates which cultivate mainly cereals 
can apply, for technical and capital 
reasons, mechanization to a much 
higher degree than the smaller units 
Which are the chief producers of 
meat and fats. They make therefore 
comparatively greater profits. We 
have mentioned the first consequence 
of this fact; agricultural laborers 
migrate in masses to the towns, and 
the first whom they desert are the 
pig breeders and cattle farmers. 

But this process which is the con- 
sequence of unrewarded toil, in other 
words the shape in which the gap 
between effort and effect expresses 
itself in the Nazi agriculture, has be- 
gun to spread to the farmers and 
peasants themselves. Here, like in 
industry, the Nazis went the way of 
the least resistance, partly, however, 
in direct consequence of some of their 
own early legislation. 

One of their first agricultural laws 
had been the regulation of inheritance. 
Agricultural units were not allowed 
to be divided any more, and this na- 
turally drove younger sons away from 
the land. If the Nazis did not want to 
repeal this law, and if, at least for the 
time being, they did not want to take 
direct steps against farmers and peas- 
ants, there was only one way left; 
to provide the farmers and peasants 
with sufficient labor. 

So they pounced upon that class 
which is not entirely composed of, but 
contains the most miserable group of 
humanity in Germany, the farm la- 
borers. Not only were they forbidden 
to go to the towns, but they are not 
even allowed to change their work- 
ing places without the consent of some 
authority or other. Moreover, youths 
from the towns, and this applies to 
boys and girls, have to serve a year 
in the country after they leave school 
and help farmers and peasants in or- 
der to qualify for university study and 
many other callings. 

As the Nazis have not had the least 
intention of allowing agricultural 
prices, in other words the cost of liv- 
ing for the urban population, to rise 
to the extent which would be neces- 
sary to reward farmers and peasants 
adequately, all these measures do not 
eradicate the basic causes which make 
for a flight from the land 


Nazi Insincerity 


The whole treatment of the problem 
shows the utter insincerity which per- 
meates everything that is Nazi. They 
know that the farmers and peasants 
are squeezed out to the limit, they 
know that the inadequacy of their 
remuneration makes this group ot 
people toil beyond the limit of human 
endurance, but they still go on preach- 
ing that just these farmers and peas- 
ants are the backbone of a strong and 
healthy nation. 

But there are signs that they were 
about to sacrifice the mysticism of 
this appeal to the necessity of the 
moment. Last summer they discussed 
the advisability and possibility of con- 
tracting numbers of smaller farms 
and holdings into larger units which 
would allow of a greater application 
of machinery; in other words, they 
wanted to do on principle what the 
Russians called collectivization 

In the early stages of the discussion 
they realized that in the first place 
this procedure might ensure a labor- 
saving and thus more efficient produc- 
tion of cereals of which there was al- 
ready enough in Germany. But at the 
same time they were afraid that the 
process might still further decrease 
the supply of meat and fats. 

This latter conclusion seems to us 
to be a fallacy, which the Nazis would 
undoubtedly have found out soon, had 
not the war prevented them from pur- 
suing the subject. The outcome would 
certainly have been measures which 
would have shocked the world. 
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Dominion of Canada 
Bonds 


Canado’s prime investment, combining safety 
of principal, adequate income return and 
marketability. Offerings and bids sub- 
mitted on all Dominion of Canada issues. 
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BE 
STEADFAST 


This is a time when we must summon 
afresh all our reserves of alertness and 
steadiness; a time to reinforce the pro- 
tection of property against all eventu- 
alities. In these troublous days it is a 
duty to the community no less than a 
personal responsibility. 


You will find Employers’ agents 
and field men steadfast in their efforts 
to develop on your behalf a plan for 
the security and stability of your in- 
surance protection. 
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Fire and Casualty Insurance 


THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE~WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
REGINA, SASK. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


AGENCY BUILDING 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W. . 
McCALLUM HILL BLDG. . 
411 AVENUE BUILDING 


DOW THEORY COMMENT 


In response to numerous inquiries, we wish to 
announce that the publication of the series of DOW 
THEORY COMMENT letters is being continued 
with the same objectives as in the past. 


RHEA, GREINER & CO. 


SUCCESSOR TO ROBERT RHEA 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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CONCERNING INSURANCE 





Liberalizing Industrial Policies 
BY GEORGE GILBERT 


Weekly premium life insurance has been steadily improving its sodiadl | 
service and liberalizing its policy contracts over a lengthy 
period of years, and is now a thoroughly well-established | 
method of family protection, intelligently adjusted to the needs | 
and conditions of wage-earners and their dependents. There is 
good reason to believe that in years to come industrial insur- || 
ance, under expert management and sound government super- | 
vision, will serve a still larger social and economic purpose than | 
at the present time. | 

| 


Some of our readers may be surprised to learn that the industrial 
policies in force in Canada now far outnumber the ordinary 
policies. At the end of 1938 the number of industrial policies in | 
force in this country in Dominion registered companies was || 
3,970,187, while the number of ordinary policies in force was || 
2,498,336, although the average industrial policy was for only 
about $230, as compared with the average ordinary policy 
which was for about $2,030. i] 
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save enough to retire at sixty. 
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Good Health Year 
for Insured 


[LX OCTOBER, as in August and 
September this year, the mortality 
the Canadian policyholders of the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
iny was lower than in the corres- 
nding ith of 1938. As a conse- 





juence the cumulative 

year, so far, is now at the same 

as that of a year ago, the sta- 
tisticlan of the company points out 
This is an excellent showing as 1938 
health 
ir The most favorable feature of 


mortality for 


Vas an exceptionally good 


marked decrease 
22.2 per cent.—in mortality from 
pneumonia in spite of the 
he death rate from influenza The 
rd for tuberculosis is also favor- 
declining from 
first ten months of 1938 
100,000 in the correspond- 
this year Among the 
diseases, scarlet fever, 
and diarrhea and enteri- 
declines 
however is up this year, 
ping cough remains at the 
same level as in 1938 


tne report Ss ithe 


increase in 


ible with the rate 


also recorded 





There are a number of important 
iuses of death such as cancer, dia- 
etes, diseases of the heart and art- 
ries which show increases in rate 
this year over last In the United 
States these same causes have also 


irded higher rates 


In Canada, the mortality from 
iutomobile accidents was lower in 
October than in the corresponding 
month of 1938. In the United States 

October rate was somewhat 

Zz than a year age 


No Change in Great-West 
Life Dividends 


(THE Great-West Life 

Company has announced that no 
hange will be made on January 1, 
1940, in the current dividend scale to 
policyholders or in the rate of in- 
terest payable on dividend funds and 


proceeds of poli ies left on deposit 
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th the ‘ompany 


Drivers’ Automobile 
Policies 


[NDER date of December 20, John 


secretary of the Com- 


mittee ff Underwriters on Automo- 
Forms of the 


Insurance Assoc- 


ition of Superintendents of Insur- 
ince of the Provinces of Canada, has 
ssued the following rcular to all 
nsurers transacting automobile in- 


surance in the Provinces of Canada 
excluding Quebes 


It has been suggested to this 
Committee that Statutory Condition 
No. 8 (2) of the Standard Automo- 
works a hardship on ap- 

ants for drivers’ policies in that 
this Statutory Condition makes a driv 
primary insurance 

While your Committee considers 
that there is some merit in this sug- 
gestion, they are also of the opinion 
that changes so different in principle 


hile > } "\ 
vile Policy 


ers policy 
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Sinking Ships 


Many people are so distressed by the extra expense that 
follows Accidents or Sickness that they feel that their “ship 
is sinking’ wisely 
Mutual 
paying benefits 
will not suffer that 
when they are laid up by 


Business men and women who have 
protected themselves by securing a policy in the 
Benefit Health and Accident 
FOR A DAY OR A LIFETIME, 
feeling, 


Association, 
“sinking” 
Accident or Sickness 
Inquire from one of our Agents or from our Company direct 


$75 Millions 
Already 
Paid in 
Benefits 


Claims 
Paid 
Promptly 





TH 0 ACCIDENT 
“ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA: 34 KING ST. E., TORONTO 


PAN ae ate ele TIE 37 Neues 


AN AGENCY IN Rit NVITEC re - 
aria ite MUTUAL 
Fire and Allied VANCE C SMITH Chief Agent eek iy 


ewe cee . LOING 


Associated Companies TORONTO } 
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BUY CANADI 


Every purchase of Canadian goods or services 


contributes to the employment of Canadians and 


both directly and indirectly to provide the 


unds so essential for the successful prosecution of 


The DOMINION »* CANADA 
GENERAL INSURANCE CO. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO 


Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, 


Winnipeg 


Calgary and Vancouver 





as this should be supported by a ma- 
jority opinion of all insurers. You 
are accordingly hereby asked for 
your earliest advice in reply to the 
two following questions: (1) Do you 


consider that_a driver's policy, being 
primary insurance, works any hard- 
ship on applicants for such policies? 
(2) Do you agree that a driver’s pol- 
icy should be secondary insurance?” 
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Westem Oil 
and Oil Men 


BY T. E. KEYES 


had another cut of 
bbls. a day in proration. This 

ording to Alberta Petroleum 

; ils, largely due to the fact that 

i imperial’s Calgary plant is presently 
very little crude as they 
ompleting their new plant and 
ist starting to use the new equip- 
As a result, field storage was 

up and this situation was ag- 

ted by several wells being closed 
earlier in the month for test- 
When these wells were 
up they were permitted to 

n excess of their daily quota’'s 

ike up their back allowables. 

\ 1 Petroleum officials say that 
1000 bbls. a day of Turner Val- 

n le ide is presently being marketed 


prairies. 


ST week we 
L, 


ssing 


rposes. 


o 
suggested in this column several 
ago, the Royalite No. 43 well 


has turned out to be the second larg- 

A ll in the field, with a daily al- 
of 317 bbls. a day, or just 7 

— 1 day behind the Home-Millar- 
No. 2 well, which is still the 

st in the field. The result of 


ite No. 43, which is producing 
the upper lime zone only, tends 
the north end of the field 
as ‘ne more prolific producing area. 
a 

Argus Royalties well located 
central area between Vulcan 
and Royalite 43 was given a 
rary allowable of 100 bbls. a 
This would indicate that this 
s not much more than a com- 
al well. It is quite possible ot 
that it encountered the lime 
there is very little porousity, 
ssibly a 100 feet away the lime 
porous. 


t ve 





5 


e 
e this column was written a 
from Lloydminster says The 
o-Shaw No. 3 well encountered 
id oil flow at 1710 ft. This well 


ited on the Saskatchewan side 
boundary line and is the first 

to be brought into produc- 
n Saskatchewan, as all previous 
n this area were located on the 
It is of course too early 
timate its production but early 
s indicate it will be a good well 

a 

Franco-Shaw No. 2 well struck 
1753 ft., or 43 ft. lower on struc- 
than this well and the grade of 
ikely to be a little lighter than 
encountered at the Franco-Shaw 
2 well, which was 14.6 A.P.I. As 
elsewhere in this column the 


ta side. 


iminster-Vermillion area is the 
vildeat area drilled this year 
ee re commercial production has 
ae found. 
& 
— 


me time ago I told you about a 
to the Mosse Dome area where 
Madison lime comes to the sur- 
is cut through by the Elbow 
Parts of this lime is just like 
while a few feet away it 
porous. If the same con- 
1 applies in the Argus area, it is 
le for large wells to be brought 
earby. There are now 94 produc- 
wells in the Turner Valley field 
four wells drilling in the lime 
producing horizon. These wells 
be in production either by the end 
this month or early in January. 
Royalite Nos. 45 & 46, both 
sut completed, Command No. 2 and 
No. 4. 


nge 
nge, 


ircely 


ey are 


* 
ist week Frontier and Coronation 
ilties announced the amounts of 
distributions as two cents and 
share respectively, payable 
3rd. This will bring total divi- 
is paid by Turner Valley Oil Com- 
s in 1939 to about the $2,500,- 
'/ mark. Immediately after New 
s I will give you the total 
ints paid in dividends and Royal- 
oth to the governments and in- 
iuals and it will be quite an im- 
ssive sum. 


per 


Home 
} 


* 
week I took a trip out to 
Creek. However all I re- 
ived was a smell of gas at the Mar 
m No. 5 well, which is drilling on 
hat creek and is now at a depth of 
-,250 feet where casing is cemented. 
. 
The crew at this well told me they 
were all coming into Calgary for the 
holidays as the name Whiskey Creek 


Last 
Whiskey 


] 


IS very misleading. 
* 
Several other wildcat wells includ- 
| the Roxanna are also shutting 
vn for the holidays. 
we 
have not had any report from 


Lloydminster-Vermillion area for 


veral days. However, last reports 
ere very satisfactory and all the 
ranco-Shaw wells were on steady 


‘roduction with the Franco-Shaw No. 
> well nearing the producing horizon. 
i ee 


Mines 
BY J. A. McRAE 


BASE Metals Mining Corporation is 
considering the prospect of re- 
suming operations. In view of the 
“urrent price of zinc and lead in New 

, York, it has been estimated that the 
Mine could go into production, pay 
the 1.2 cent per Ib. tariff and receive 
between 4 and 4% cents per Ib. for its 
metals. The mine has considerable 
ore which carries close to 30 per cent. 


— F Combined lead and zinc. In the last 
eing year of operation the production aver- 
rard- aged 6.3 per cent. lead and 11.1 per 
cles? wane zac. At a price of 4 cents per 
pol- y /D., this would amount to $13.75 per 
ce?” ‘on. The corporation is controlled by 


Mining Corporation of Canada At 
the end of 1987 the ex rporation had 


$25,000 in notes payable to 
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companies, and this liabilitv has s . 1 
sibly increased since that tims e ° A cate Hendeek olek anti ny . ‘in a a es 
° ‘ . 9 ’ yiniae 3 "4 lal s 
Tombill Gold Mines in 1m ur Tax Policy ft a ; ‘ ic vere im: a a t ne : art 3 su 
Long Lac gold area will pay its . . ng ‘ fas. ernie’: aie aes 
divide Shem nts ner — Yontinued from Page 7) stances. when 4 “a . a : : abe oe ind a \ ; - 
oe — five cents per s inued se “— i = : : Phd = a Js coe board, bu an s e Ww Simplification First 
= 
Kirkland Lake Gold Mining Com- s itrols 
pany is closing the most uctive . s sl 
year in its history Prelimi sti- s \ s 
mates suggest the 1939 output will be = ix $s ' 
approximately $1,700,000, and with ‘ s 1 1X eX 
net profits ranging somewhere be- : 
tween 13 and 15 cents on each share 1 x states tan 
outstanding. The mill construction sales tax or s s 
has been about completed, designed to n siness \ s s 
increase capacity approximately 50 uties \ ve x s 
per cent. This increase will reflect ys uties ras x he 
itself on January performance, there- an ‘ hom € \ 
by pointing the way toward an out- ’ AX \ s 
put of possibly $2,500,000 in 1940, Much bdetter, for doth the governm te hor z OSe 
Cash reserves are close to half a “ ver I s n s 
million dollars and the ore reserves ey aree an SeTN 
are higher than at any previous timé Constitutional Difficulties . 
o sy 
Upper Caanda Gold Mines has hit How can this be done in the face of t ss 
full stride with its new mill and is constitutional difficulti Yo- ons sho 
now handling ore at a rate of 4,500 minion government oO \ wi ¢ K £ 
tons per month. The grade of ore in pigeon-hole the unpublish solatio \ is 
the mine is about $14 per ton. Output the Royal Commission on Dor : WOU onstit : 
in November was $69,000. Provincial Relations, which dealt with the manufacture! ry moto classes st fr the field iN 
+ this very problem. realizes how mt » the gov- And. however on, the po 2 yssibilities \ 
Little Long Lac Gold Mines has And yet it was quite evident right ment on every gallon, and he also appear, it will be ‘ e spirit of self-sacrif i 
maintained net profits at a little along that this report could not solve may soon discover that this tax comes rich and also for should velo war rea s 
(Continued on Next Page) the. vital issues in ordinary circum- to more than the gasoline itself to have this offensive o aur, sho © worthy t 2 











Announcement has now been made that the British Government has agreed to buy Canadian bacon for a price that will insure af least 9 cents a 
pound for live hogs in Canada, and to take 4,480,000 pounds of bacon a week. 


FARMERS IN EASTERN CANADA ARE IN A STRONG POSITION. They have harvested excellent crops assuring 





them of an abundant feed supply. Their barns are well filled with livestock to convert that feed into milk, eggs and 
meat, and prices since the outbreak of the war, have shown a distinct upward trend instead of the drop that usually 
occurs at this season of the year. 


The accompanying tables set this out clearly and the figures quoted are taken from reports issued by the Statistics 





Branch of the Ontario Department of Agriculture. They are for Ontario only, but conditions and crop yields, etc., 
were proportionately the same in Quebec and the Maritimes. 


Production of Principal Crops 


1937 


a 


153,118,000 
39,040,000 


In Ontario 


Total, All grain crops 
Mangels and Turnips 
Fodder Crops, 
(Hay, clover, en- 
silage) . 
Potatoes 
Sugar Beets 


3,406,000 
10,130,000 
240,000 


1938 


168,795,000 bus. 
41,306,000 bus. 


1939 


bus 
bus. 


179,186,000 bus 
42,089,000 bus. 


tons 
cwt. 
tons 


9,794,000 tons 
7,429,C00 cwt. 
276,000 tons 


9,785,000 tons 
7,201,000 cwt. 
343,000 tons 


Livestock in Eastern Canada on June Ist 


Hogs 
Cattle 
Sheep 


1939 


—_— 


2,450,000 
4,865,300 
1,791,200 


1937 


2,450,000 
4,761,200 
1,827,000 


1938 


2,245,000 
4,853,800 
1,833,100 


Average prices received by Ontario Farmers for Farm Products, 
November 1939, compared with August 1939 and November 1938. 


Wheat, per bus. 
Oats, per bus. 
Barley per bus. 
Rye, per bus. 


Potatoes, per cwt. 

Turnips, mangels, etc., per cwt. 
Hay and Clover per ton 
Alfalfa, per ton 


Apples, per bus. 
Honey, per lb. 


Milk cows, per head 
Beef cattle, per cwt. live weight 
Calves, per cwt., live weight 


Lambs, per cwt., live weight 
Hogs, per cwt., live weight 
Chickens, per lb., live weight 


Butterfat, per lb. 
Cheese 


Eggs, per doz. Fe 
Wool, per lb., unwashed 


November 1938 August 1939 November 1939 


.60 52 .64 
29 .28 33 
.40 39 45 
45 43 55 


91 
23 30 





OMPARED with the figures prevailing in November a yeat 
ago, prices this year were up on the average about 12°o in 
Since that 
date they have risen still further. A conservative estimate indicates 


spite of a decrease in one or two commodities. 


that farmers in Eastern Canada will have an additional gross 
revenue of 10%-15%. The increased crop yield, the numbers of 
livestock on hand and the improvement in prices are the factors 


responsible for this gain. 


Taking the lower figure, and on the basis of an agricultural value 
of $586,365,000 as given by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 
1938, this would mean that the value of agricultural products in 
Eastern Canada for 1939 will be $645,001,500 or nearly 60 millions of 
dollars more than for 1938. 


through which an advertiser can reach the 
highly important farm market of Ontario and 
Eastern Canada. 


PP through MAGAZINE is the logical medium 





As a monthly farm magazine, making an appeal 
to the more progressive type of farmer and farm 
family, it has a strong influence on the buying 
habits of its readers. 


100,000 net paid A.B.C. Circulation every issue, 
with 80% of this total in the Province of Ontario, the 





richest agricultural area in Canada. 


FARMER'S MAGAZI 


Devoted to the 


73 Richmond St. West 





Interests of Agriculture in Ontario, Quebe: 


Maritimes 


TORONTO, CANADA 


and the 


BRANCHES 


Montrea) — New York 


100,000 CIRCULATION NET PAID A.B.C. EVERY ISSUE 
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Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth & Nash 


TORONTO MONTREAL HAMILTON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
Chartered Accountants 


E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 


Authorized Trustees and Receivers. 
15 Wellington Street West 
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CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


Annual Report of the Board of Directors 


rO THE 
Your 


Statement of the af 


SHAREHOLDERS :— 


the Twelfth Annual 
ffairs and financial position of your Company 


1939 


Directors beg to herewith 


present 
as at November 30, 


closed 
the 


1938, 


The demand for cement during the fiscal year just 


was excess of the Sales during 


1939 


slightly in previous year. 


early months of less than in the same period of 


work picked up 
oped How 
and 


were 


but during the Summer months construction 


considerably good volume of business deve 


and a 


after the declaration of w: ally hipments declined 
ecame more 
imounted t 


aking provi 


npares 


500,000.00 





Su tte n behalf of the Board of Direct 


J. D. JOHNSON, 


| 
| resident. 


ors. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, NOVEMBER 30, 1939 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 


Mater 


$ 1,607,575 


611,986.66 


or 1,602.8 
Mark 
456.1 2 
$ 4.494,2 
INVESTMENT IN COMPANY'S OWN BONDS, AT 
PAR 1,047,0 
UNEXPIRED INSURANCE, PREPAID TAXES AND 
OTHER PREPAID EXPENSES 148,630.11 
BOND REFUNDING EXPENSE (less amounts 
written off . 1,320,000. Of 
PROPERTY ACCOUNT 
L i ant and Exuipr et as 
e M i. B & Yr 
‘ ie t eptembe 
‘oe ve Re a i 3 ; ( x “596,797.92 
$45,906,638 .8 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
ees z 85,441. 2¢ 
| \ 1 4 { 
j : } ) RF 
nd e 
+ 4.74 
$ 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS: 
} 
| 8 A” cceencencsese 2 
j 
| $ 
MORTGAGE ON CANADA CEMENT BUILDING 
ance 
645 
RESERVES 
J Fire Insurance. --sossso;: ics sssstsvessnnssons : 
. Industria! AcCCIG@NtS 2.2... seer eervevecseece 
ere 
| PREFERENCE SHARES REDEMPTION RESERVE ’ 
PREFERENCE SHARES 6 SINKING FUND 
CUMULATIV | SHARES OF S100. EACH 
REDEEMABLE ON SIXTY DAYS’ NOTICH 
\ é 
COMMON SHARES 
‘ 4 
403,904 
FARNED SURPLUS 


JOHNSO ) 
KILBOURN 





ATURDAY NIGHT 





Taken at one of the great government arsenals, 
Munitions plants 
shifts. 


BRITAIN MAKES READY. 
this picture shows completed guns ready to be shipped. 
throughout Great Britain are working on 24-hour 


Britain Has Enormous 
Stake in China 


BY FRANK LONGWORTH 


(Written from London) 





Twenty years ago China exported to Great Britain goods to the 
value of around £10,000,000 a year, mostly as the result of British 
capital invested in the country. Last year those exports had 
fallen to £4,000,000. At the same time she was importing British 
goods valued at £9,000,000, and these have similarly fallen to 
£6,000,000. 


This, of course, is a serious position, and one which gives rise to 
great anxiety for the capital invested in the country. British 
industry cannot afford to lose £250,000,000. 








[DECLARATIONS by her statesmen Apart from Japan, the nation with 
leave no doubt that the ultim- the second largest interests in China 


ate object of the recent is the United States. 
Japan is the elimination 


of British and foreign 


action by 
from China 


other trad- 


Japanese Competition 


ers. It was the obvious policy for 
Japan, who now regards herself as When Great Britain first attempted 
the saviour of the East, the true to open trade relations with China, 
successor of the great China of cen- she had practically an undisputed 
turles ago field. Her only opponent was China 
Other nations have fought hard, herself! The beautiful Chinese cot- 
ind at great expense, to capture a ton attracted Manchester manufac- 
share of the Chinese trade, but Japan tyrers, who for a time had a monopoly. 
now insists that there is no longer Today the position is very different. 
any reason for Western interference. At the moment there are only four 
She herself is fully competent to British cotton mills in China, while 
restore and develop the country. there are 44 which are Japanese 


Nevertheless the situation is diffi- 


£1,000,000,000 of 


owned. Out of a total of 1,000,000,000 
cult. In all, about square yards of cotton cloth made in 
foreign money is invested in China, the country last year, over 600,000,000 
and Britain is the greatest creditor. came from Japanese mills, and only 
Roughly 37 per cent. of the total be- 43 .:900,000 from the four British mills. 
longs either to the British nation or Similar figures are shown by other 
to British industrialists. industries. 


For just over a century Great 


Britain | n ndeavaurin t Japan has awakened and realizes year those exports had fallen to 
srital nas pee endeavouring oO . . . 
‘ " h we Gun it b nt a that her best customer and her best £4,000,000. At the same time she 
estabdDils ner position, ege e . : ‘ . cae 
nip f - f; : Bact India Com source of supply is naturally her near- was importing British goods valued 
lays ¢ tne amous Eas ale om- 1 . : 
i ; ) = im = re = teed est neighbor. In 1910 Japan only took at £9,000,000, and these have sim- 
ee ; a ad ree ve exon eee a ; 17 per cent. of the Chinese exports. ilarly fallen to £6,000,000. It is a 
1 india Wl those 1 nina, ¢ ( gn y . ee ° . s . 
; a ne tana th Last year she accounted for nearly serious position, giving rise to great 
ttle benelit was receive Oo é i . . . , : 
be n che Cery coal wee 50 per cent. In the former year anxiety for the capital which is in- 
tte! ountry ul i < Irst Se t . . . cas . 
cae + t of Can- more than one-half of the Chinese vested in the country. British indus- 
ment Was made at ne por oO an- . . ; io 
_ 1900 ; a exports went to the British Empire. try cannot afford to lose £250,000,000. 
ese a oe a Last year Japan took twice as much Japan would welcome the trade, but 
since tne STIs apile as . : . 
ired int e° int ti # oe ne as the whole of the Empire. she will not be allowed to seize the 
poure o the col I houg! oO = ee . 
mee ; Be th vik at the. Cle Moreover she is rapidly gaining capital. 
times agains 1e WIS ol ne in- 
ese people. The first railways in the 
ountry were built by British labor 
ind with British money, only to be 
lestroyed by the Emperor as_ the 
eation of the Devil! Latterly, how- 
r, China has taken to the railways 
which are almost exclusively British- % ' 
and tn whieh £16,000000 have I'welve (12%) Per Cent — Guarantee 
i Su 
Loans and Investment How much money per month have you provided for 
° ° . ‘ 
Siccshcs ign “aut: Mi aoe your wife, in case of your death? 
iment itself awakening from cen- 
turies of sleep, began to borrow money $5,000 would give her 
for ur vorks It obtained £50,- . yt 
100.000 from Great Britain. of whith safely invested at 4%; or 
nly £4.000.000 has been repaid. It nm Rates ° r ; 
: mag ie ye tee ge A $5,000 insurance policy with settlement 
sim 1 V porrowedad trom ne Le ? 
States £12,000,000, and from Franc option payments would increase the monthly 
) ) hose ey! tior | debts oo mo . 
ee ie tgs — amount to $20 or $30, depending upon her age. 
fo. vhich the governme emains 
responsibl but of far greater im- ™ Z 
portance is the money which has been But an Equitable 
spent by British d foreig us- rs —— qe T g ’ * 
mse E — _ re - 7 will provide $50 A MONTH—$600 a year— during your 
trialists 1 he advancement o in- ¢ ¢ 
, as . ° ° 
nt tied family’s period of need. With perfect safety, this solves 
_ At ee Federation of your problem of doubling the family income without 
British Industries held over a year ago “ 7 ¢ 
t was stated that about £700,000,000 doubling your cost or investment. 
vas invested by foreigners in China, 
ind that Great Britain was more in Incomes lower or higher than $50 monthly may be 
d than any other nation. British arranged. Write Head Office or any Agency Office 
ommercial interests have been for our booklet—“Twelve (12%) Per Cent.” 
launched in the country to the extent 
of no less than £250,000,000, and they - 
cover every mceivable trade “ 
Z 
Banks, cotton manufacturers, engin- : 
rs il companies, chemists, soap 
makers, and countless others have 
spent money in an endeavour to cap- & 
ture the Chinese markets. Fortun- 
itely th ipital has not been widely 
spread It has centralized in the 
larger ties, such as Shanghai and ee 
Tientsin, though its effect has been 
manifest throughout the country 


This Bank is regularly making 
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PERSONAL LOANS | 





; 
$ 
é 


...tosalaried men and women, to wage-earners, to busi- 


ness and professional people and executives. The terms 
are simple, the interest rate moderate, and there is no 
service charge. The manager at any office of the Bank of 
Montreal will be glad to have you call and discuss your 
financial requirements with him. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
“A BANK WHERE SMALL ACCOUNTS ARE WELCOME” 65 





first place as the supplier of Chinese 
requirements. Not willingly, perhaps, 
as China now declares that she would 
prefer British custom, but by force 
of circumstances she has to permit ex- 
ports to Japan and be content with 
Japanese imports. 


British Machinery 

At the same time there are still 
many requirements which cannot be 
met by Japan, and for these the 
country has to rely on Great Britain 
and the United States. These in partic- 


ular are machinery and iron and 
steel goods. By the irony of fate, 
Great Britain is reaping a harvest 


from the sale of machinery to China, 


though it will inevitably be used 
later by Japanese manufacturers to 
compete with British manufacturers 
in the markets of the world. 

Last year we sold to China machin- 
ery to the value of no less than £1,- 
100,000, and iron and_= steel worth 
another £1,600,000. The normal sales 


of machinery to China were no more 
than £400,000 a year. 

Other British 
are widely spread. Millions of pounds 
are invested in the production of 
silk, and in spite of the jokes which 
they provide there are enormous inter- 
ests in Chinese poultry farms. British 
exporters send no less than a million 
pounds worth of eggs and egg pro- 
cucts from China to Great Britain 
every year, while a similar amount 
is represented by oil exports. 


interests in China 


Perhaps the greatest of all exports, 
though little attention is paid to it, 
are bristles. It is not generally real- 
ized that nearly all our hair brushes, 
tooth brushes, and every kind of brush 
used in industry, are filled with bris- 
tles exported from China. The trade is 
almost entirely in the hands of Britisa 
investors. Their exports in the course 
of a year amount to nearly £1,000,000. 
Japan is making frantic efforts to cap- 
ture this trade. 


Big Trade Decline 


Another important export is of 
celluloid products in some form or 
other. The film and_ photographic 
industries largely depend on exports 
from China and the neighboring is- 
lands. This, too, is eagerly coveted 
by Japan. 

In all, China was twenty years ago 
exporting to Great Britain goods to 
the value of approximately £10,000,- 
000, mostly as the result of British 
capital invested in the country. Last 
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$16.67 monthly, if 


$5,000 policy with Family Benefit 


Mines 


(Continued from 
$50,000 per 
according to 
prepared for 

e 


11) 

month throughot 
preliminary esti- 
SATURDAY NIGH 


Page 
over 

1939, 
mate 


Mines made 
in November’ with 
$201,929 in gold. 


Macassa a new record 


production 


° 
East Malartic Mines produced $24: 
709 during November from 33,423 tor 


of ore. Since the middle of the ye 
the ore has yielded an average 
$7.50 per ton. Current operations ai 
at a rate of 400,000 tons of ore ar 
nually, thereby indicating an output 


$3,000,000 
e 
MacLeod-Cockshutt 
mining 800 tons of ore 
elimination of 
daily are being 


of approximately annual! 
Gold Mines 
daily. Afte 
some 630 ton 
milled. The grad 
of ore is $11 per ton, and recovery 
around $9. The roasting plant unde: 
construction is expected to raise 1 


waste, 


covery to above $10 per ton. Operat 
ing costs are estimated at around 
$4.40 per ton at present. 

a 

Base metal prices have been raise 

sharply in England. This has beer 
due to high insurance rates, as wel 
as the increase in freight rates dur 
to war. The increase in the fixed 
price in London does not apply in 
Canada. 

c 


Gold continues to be the word of 
power in the world of finance. With 
the United States holding some eight 
een billion dollars in the yellow 
metal, or possibly two-thirds of al 
the gold in the world, and with th: 
British Empire producing more than 
fifty per cent. of the world’s new 
gold, the stability of the metal is tied 
firmly to the destiny of these two 
great world powers. 

a 

With the cost of war rising to 
staggering totals, the belief is rising 
again throughout North America that 
a further increase in the price of 


gold is inevitable. In the absence of 
any other means of balancing tl! 


books, an ultimate further advan 
in the price of gold looms up as tl 
only medium of escape. While t! 
prospect has loomed for some time at 
Washington indicative of an upward 
revision to $41.34 an ounce, yet even 
such an advance is no longer regarded 
as the maximum price to which t 
price of the metal may rise. Even 
now, since the outbreak of the pr 
sent war, gold has risen from $35 1» 
$39 an measured by Can: 
dian funds. This is with Canadia 
currency at a discount of 12 per cen! 
at New York. 


ounce as 


- 

Canadian gold production at 5,000 
000 ounces annually is receiving 
premium on exchange at a 
some $20,000,000 annually 
vailing circumstances. 


rate 
under pl! 
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THE PICTURES 


The photographs on this page are of ancient Louts 
bourg, N.S., one-time citadel of the French against 
the British and now in process of restoration (see 
story on Page 20). 

First row, left to right: (A) Louisbourg To-day, 
this is what you see on a clear day if you gaze trom 
the citadel across the parade grounds towards the 
museum. (B) Shell Fragments,—the two sieges of 
Louisbourg were no tame affairs, as these grim evi 
dences of the battle reveal. 

Second row, left to right (A) This is one of the 
signs that serve to remind the visitor that he ts in 
Louisbourg. Otherwise he might pass it in the mist 
(B) Out on the arm ot land jutting into the sea at 
Louisbourg is a monument erected in memory ot the 
American, English and French soldiers who died at 
the sieges of Louisbourg, 1745-1758. (C) A cannon 
from a French ship, raised from the harbor 

Third row, left to right: (A) One of the first 
buildings to be uncovered was the hospital. (B) 
Nicholas Arthur Sparks, Assistant Engineer of the 
Department of Mines, Ottawa, in charge otf the work 
of restoration. He has been at it for eight years 

Fourth row, left to right: (A) The anchor of a 
French frigate, sunk in Louisbourg Harbor. (B) The 
men employed in the rebuilding of old Louisbourg 
come from the new town of Louisburg. But vou 

Photos by “Tay” 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 








Varied Christmas Offerings 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


NHRISTMAS always gives color to 
musical performances, but in no 
previous year does one recall such in- 
terest and variety as has marked the 
programs in leading cities of Canada 
during the past month. In addition to 
works traditionally associated with 
the festival a wide range of enterprise 
was shown in the presentation of un- 
familiar music, much of which was 
broadcast. 

The Christmas the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra, one for 
adults and the other for children, have 
become an established institution 


“parties” of 


now 

and drew immense audiences. to 
Massey Hall This year the public 
missed Donald Heins, assistant con- 


ductor, who is recovering from a long 
illness and has in the past been a 
vital factor in arranging these enter- 
tainments. But fun, ingenuity and 
imagination marked the 
Sir Ernest MacMillan was an unctuous, 
joyous and indefatigable Santa Claus 
and Charlie Chaplin (capitally mimed 
by Murray more 


programs 


Adaskin) was once 




















a factor. At both concerts an elevated 
stage behind the orchestra was em- 
yloyed for certain episodes. One of 
th amusing was a spectacular 
sentation of “In a Persian Market” 
t musit y Ketelby. An unseen 
ecto I Smith) read a glowing 
ental poem describing the Bazaar 
it Bagdad, and everyone expected a 
gorgeous Arabian Nights tableau. But 
vhen tl tains irted, an exact 
r i le of St. La nce 
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the presentation compelled the omis- 
sion of three immortal solos: “1 Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth” (soprano) 
“He Despised” (alto) and “The 
Trumpet Shall Sound” (basso) but 
many inspiring numbers heard 
While all soloists were exceptionally 
fine in quality and style, honors went 
to the basso, Albert Kennedy, a highly 


was 


were 


educated musician with very few 
equals as an oratorio singer on this 
continent. The beauty, splendor and 
dignity of his rendering of recitative, 
and such arias as “Who May Abide” 


ind “The People that Walked in Dark- 
emphatic praise An- 
other memorable performance 
that of the young tenor William Mor- 
ton in the opening “Comfort Ye 
My People The pure, emotional 
quality of singing im- 
pressive. The soprano, Frances James 


ness” call for 


Was 
solo 
his 


was very 















































was admirable in the sweet and sym 
pathetic quality of her recitative, of 
vhich the passage announcing the 
Nativity was an example. There was 
a lack of flexibility in the florid pas- 
sages of ‘Rejoice Greatly,” but her 
legato singing was | The alto 
Eileen Law, always s and impres 
sive vas at her best in “He Sha 
Feed His Flocks.” The roadcast 
sponsored by C.B.C. was heard 
throughout Canada and in many 
United States centres 
Berlioz Oratorio 
f the most important Christ- 
roadcasts on the national net- 
is that »f Hecto Berlioz’s 
Childhood of Christ,” a _ beautiful 
almost unknown In this country. 
1849 Berlioz completed his cantata 
Flight into E t Later he 
irged it into an oratorio in three 
s and adopted the above title. Its 
formance eccurred in Paris 
185 in t was immediately suc- 
ssfu ts gentleness and simplicity 
von th ’ ) tics who had pro- 
tested the complexity and 
\ juality of works like 
S} Fantastique” and ‘“Dam- 
at f Faust.” In the Montreal 
production Victor Brault directed a 
yrrus of thirty voices, and Jean 
Mar Beaudet an orchestra of large 
symphon jimensions. Romeo Jobin 
sang th yle of the Narrator and the 
tl so ts were Germaine Bruyére 
soprano. Lionel] Daunais, baritone, and 
i Desmarais, bass 
An for piano and or- 
stra Santa Claus Rides Through 
Spa Benoit Hollander, was a 
iture of Jean Deslauriers’ regular 
yroadcast program “Serenade for 
Strings,”’ at Montreal last week. In 
s work the gifted pianist, Marie- 
se Raquin was guest artist 
Or yecember 24 a new Christmas 
intata Ivst »f Bethlehem,” by 
t int D8 ser D Healey 
W is broadcast from Winnipeg 
) i ) if twent \ ces under W 
1. Anderson. It is a work of beautiful 
tial quality in six sections with 
xt based on early rituals. The solo- 
sts were Stanley Hoban, baritone, and 
sladys Whitehead, soprano. with Hugh 
rcAll ft it tt 
exander ( i! ynductor of 
B.C. String ¢ ra, presented 
et another seasona novelty—ex- 
erpts from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s oper- 
if fantas stmas Eve.” 
On December 26, the Montreal 
hestra under D Douglas Clarke 
ived Jaromir Weinberger’s new 
nder the Spreading Chestnut 
' vhich John Barbirolli intro- 
1 1 t ‘anada on his recent visit 
As his tour did not include Montreal 
vas new to that city Among Dr 
irke’s other numbers was Bach's 
hristmas intata Sages of Sheba” 
4 anged for fu yrchestra by the 


ynductor 


Those who follow orchestral musi 
have been deeply nterested in the 
ming to America of the eminent 
Belgian conductor Desiré Defauw 
He has followed Toscanin as con- 
luct f the N.B Symphony Or- 
estra in a series of Saturday night 
rams in which the quality of his 
inte retations has justified his 
European renown. Though he has not 
ously visited Ame! i Mr 
Defauw is no beginner. He was born 





BACK FROM FINLAND, the gallant little democracy now fighting the in 
vasion of Soviet Russia, has come Burton Holmes, world-renowned travelogue 
lecturer, who will present his splendid film-record and up-to-the-minute com 
mentary on Finland at Massey Hall on the night of Thursday, January 4th 


The net proceeds will be turned over 


to the Finnish War Aid Fund. 


Above, 


photograph of marching Finnish troops taken by Burton Holmes. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 





HIGH UP IN THE STERLING CAST of forty-four outstanding dancers who 

will appear in “Spins and Sparks,” elaborate ballet extravaganza at Massey 

Hall on the evening of Friday, December 29th, and on the afternoon of New 
Year’s Day, are James Pape and Janet Baldwin (above). 


in 1885 and won his early fame at 
Antwerp. Latterly he has been con- 
ductor of the Brussels Conservatory 
Orchestra. In the past he has won 
special acclaim as guest conductor in 
Rome and Milan. 

One of the radio events of the holi- 
day in the Maritime Provinces 
a broadcast by a chorus selected 
from the Club of Dartmouth 
High School The full strength of 
the organization is 150, and under the 
direction of Ernest E. Melville it has 
attained a unique position among the 
younger choral organizations of Can- 
ada. At a Musical Festival held in 
Halifax last summer it won the high- 
est award presented by the adjudi- 
cators to any All this autumn 
it has been raising money for war 
‘auses by its concerts in various 
centres. 

Frances Gardner, a young mezzo- 
soprano of Lunenburg, N.S., has been 
heard lately in recitals over the mari- 
time network of C.B.C., accompanied 
by the Julius Silverman Trio. She is 
an accomplished Bach interpreter 


season 
was 


Glee 


group 


Carillon Music 


The Government of Canada _ has 
made a new departure by publishing 
two works for Carillon already used 


on the great 


at Ottawa 


bells in the Peace Tower 
One is of rare historic 


interest, “Sonata for a Musical Clock,” 


‘omposed by George Frederic Handel 
It was originally written for a clock 
invented and constructed in 1736 by 
William Clay of Stockton, Yorkshire, 


and had lain dormant for two hundred 
years when Percival Price, Mus. Bac., 
Government Carilloneur, discovered it. 
He has edited it with elaborate notes, 


2nd arranged it for 13 bells, which 


should make it available for many 
earillons in Canada and other coun- 
tries. Clay’s invention produced music 
automatically at regular intervals, 


sounded on 27 bells. The other pub- 
lication is “Air for Carillon” with 
variations in the classical style by 
Mr. Price himself. He is a widely 
known composer and his “St. Law- 
rence Suite” captured the Pulitzer 
prize for original composition some 


years ago. In addition to the office he 
holds at Ottawa he is also University 
Carilloneur and professor of composi- 
tion at the University of Michigan. 
His deputy at Ottawa, Robert Donnell, 
is also adept in this form of musical 
expression. The published arrange- 
ments can be played on the pianoforte 
under directions provided by Mr. 
Price. The Government has appointed 
the Oxford University dis- 
tributors. 

The veteran Canadian composer and 
pianist, Clarence Lucas, who has re- 
sided in London for many years, has 
just published a new work, opus 71. 
It is a Ballade for violin and piano, 
and possesses the qualities of refined 
melody, original invention and musical 
distinction. 

The Frederick Harris Company has 
just published in Great Britain and 
Canada a “Manual of Ear-Training 
and Sight Singing” by Gladys Willan 
The author is the wife of the famous 
composer, Dr. Healey Willan, and is 
herself a distinguished musician who 
has devoted a lifetime to study of the 
problems of teaching beginners. This 
manual is a collection of Exercises 
and Tests, based upon the examination 
requirements of the Junior, Inter- 
mediate and Senior Grades in Sight 
Singing at the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music 
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FILM PARADE 





“God Rest You Merry”... 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


[NX A final burst of gift-giving the 


producers handed out “Destry Rides 
Again,” “Gulliver’s Travels” and the 
Marx Brothers at the Circus for 
Christmas veek, with a murder- 
mystery, “Fast and Furious” thrown 
in. With the exception of “Fast and 
Furious” which you can miss without 
hurting anybody’s feelings, they are 
ill fine, big, vigorous shows, any one 
of which vould make © sufficient 
Christmas week entertainment In 


fact the have almost 
open-handed in the offerings, and un- 
you space them out carefully 
you're likely almost as exhausted 
is a Christmas postman before 


through 


boys been too 


to be 
you're 


Whether the Marx boys were at 
the top of their form or not in “At 
the Circus” I can’t tell you because 


for me the Brothers are always at the 
top of their form. So there’s no 
‘omplaining to this department 
the have imitating them- 
selves ever “Animal Crackers.” 
Time enough to complain when some- 


use 
that 
boys been 


since 


body succeeds in imitating them. (The 
lifficulty here seems to be that the 
rest are practical comedians trying 


to appear tunatic, while the Marxes 


are obviously lunatic and 


Sharper 


trying to 
logical 

that the 
a little of their 


far as I 


ippeal eyes ma‘ 
tiring 
but a 

Marx 


bone-tired 


liscove! 3rothers 


are 
inventions 
concerned 
brother, even if he were 
of the whole show, would always be 
better worth watching than all three 
Ritz the height of their 
fury 

So in At 


am one 


grotnhers at 
the Circus” Chico plays 
Harpo plays on his harp 
Groucho plays, terrifically, on 
heart-strings and purse-strings 


his 
and 
the 


I 
plano 


of Madame Margaret 
it very much as usual. For a note of 
difference, Madame Dumont in the 
final pandemonium is shot from a 
cannon and made to hang from a 
trapeze, along with an orang-outang, 
in little besides her pearls and a pair 


Dumont; all of 


of long-frilled drawers There are 
politer moments, with Florence Rice 
and Kenny Baker in song-and- 
romance interludes, but after the 


opening sequence these don’t interfere 
to any extent with the Brothers’ ac- 
tivities. It’s a good rule that love 
out of the window whenever a 
pops through the transom. 


flies 


Marx 


T WOULD be know 

what Mr. Joseph von Sternberg 
thinks of Marlene Dietrich in ‘‘Destry 
Rides Again.” 

It was Joseph von Sternberg’s idea 
to keep the star mysterious and im- 
mobile behind wreaths of smoke and 
veils of fish-net-—-a reverent approach 
that almost finished Marlene at the 
box-office. Director Joe Pasternak 
fortunately had other notions. In 
Destry Rides Again” that wonderful 


interesting to 


still-life, so beautiful to behold and 
so deeply boring in the end to 
vatch, has been replaced by an em- 
battled hussy who is in action prac 
tically every minute. She literally 
beats the pants off Mischa Auer at 


poker and reduces Una Merkel to her 
camisole and frilled drawers in one 
of the most muscular bar-room brawls 
ever screened. La Dietrich also hurls 
bottles, vases and bric-a-brac, her 
pitching form here almost outclassing 
her seduction routine; while her 
hoarse contralto singing of “What are 
the Men in the Back Room Drinking” 
is something to set the whole audience 
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Established 1889 
R. G. McCONOCHIE, Principal 
Meisterschaft— Master System”... All individual instruction. For pupils anxious 


to graduate by next June there are a limited number of enrolments available in 
the Matriculation and Business Administration Courses. 
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Come to the KING EDWARD HOTEL 


NEW YEAR'S EVE WILL BE DIFFERENT THIS 


YEAR AT THE KING EDWARD! 


elaborate ball with floor show and 


Instead of the 


souvenirs, 


$4200 


both of which are being eliminated on account — 
of Sunday, there will be a very fine cinner PER PLATE 
served from 10 o'clock onwards at which there 


will be a musical entertainment 


And later... DANCE at no extra cost 


At midnight, the concert orchestra 
will be replaced by Luigi Roman 
elli's famous orchestra to 
which you can dance to the usual 
There will 
noisemakers 


C 1 a 
Cee 


dance 


New Year's Day hour 


be hats, balloons and 

everything to give 
a convivial welcome to 
1940. And all this at a 
price that includes everything .. . 
dinner, dancing, etc., — $3.00 per 
person. Be sure to join Toronto's 
smart set, will be 


this 





who as usual, 


very much in evidence on 


occasion 





P. KIRBY HUNT, 





JANUARY IST 
1940 


Year’s Day — _ Mid-day 
Dinner $1.50 Per Plate 
New Year’s Night—Dinner from 
6 o’clock with vecal and musi- 
cal program $2.50 Per Plate 
- 


Those attending the New Year's 
Night Dinner are privileged to 
dance at the Supper Dance in 
the Crystal Ball Room at no 
extra cost 


New 
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WORLD TRAVELLER AND LECTURER PRESENTS 


“FRIENDLY 


FINLAND” 


MAGNIFICENT PICTURES TAKEN THIS SUMMER 


THURS. EVE., JAN. 4th — SEATS NOW: 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 


NET PROCEEDS TO THE FINNISH WAR AID FUND ! 






back on its heels. Dietrich, in a word, 
gives. And while the result may pos- 
sibly be painful to Joseph von Stern- 
berg, Jo Pasternak has every right 
to be pleased with himself. 

More than that, Mr. Pasternak has 
energized the conventional horse- 
opera here almost as successfully as 
he has the conventional Dietrich. The 
actual plot is so routine that only a 
producer of the highest versatility 
or alternately one without any touch 
of imagination whatever—would dare 
attempt it. Mr. Pasternak belongs 
to the former group. He has dressed 
up the frayed old plot with so much 
humor, freshness and surprise that 
there is nothing but pleasure in the 
familiar recognitions. And as fur- 
ther proof of his shrewdness he has 
cast the versatile and_ intelligent 
James Stewart as the deputy sheriff 
who rides unarmed into a lawless town 
and sets things to rights. Don’t let 
this hint of the plot mislead you, how- 





HARRY ADASKIN, 
of the Hart House String Quartet, who 
is giving a series of recitals at the 
Malloney Art Galleries. For his second 
concert, on January 13th, Mr. Adaskin 
will give the finst performance of a 
piano and violin work by a new Cana 


former violinist 


dian composer, Dr. Arnold Walter. 
The work was written for Mr. Adaskin, 
and the composer will be at the piano. 
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The Cream used by 
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show results. 
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An nouncements 


MARRIAGES 

BRADSHAW-CALDOW—On Decem- 
ber 20th, 1939, at the Lauriston Presby- 
terian Church, Parish of St. Ann, 
Jamaica, B.W.1., Thomas Bradshaw, 
formerly of Northampton, England, Gen- 
eral Manager of the United Fruit Co., 
Kingston, Jamaica, to Mary Laurence 


Caldow, of Rothesay, New Brunswick, 
Canada. 


GRAVES-BAKER On Wednesday, 
December 27, in the Morgan Memorial 


Chapel, Queen's University, Kingston, 
Mary Clarke, daughter of Mrs. Baker 
and the late Mr. W. C. Baker of King- 


ston, to Mr. Harvey Alan Graves, Kirk 


land Lake, son of Mis. G. A. Graves. 
Kingston 


ri 


Like Dietrich “Destry Rides 
Again” is familiar only in general out- 
line. It’s the improvizations that 
make it something worth seeing. 


[% “GULLIVER’S TRAVELS” 

movie-goer next to me—an uncle 
obviously——had brought three five- 
year-olds, all of a size, to see the show 
The uncle laughed richly through- 
out, but the five-year-olds stood up 
clutching the backs of the seats in 
front, and stared stony and hypnotized 


ever. 


the 


at the screen. “Gulliver’s Travels” 
may not sweep the courtry as “Snow 
White” did—-the animation isn’t so 
smooth, the color so delicate, or the 
humor so_ endearing. Pictorialls 
though it has even more the story- 


book quality than the Disney master- 
piece. It looks exactly like the sort of 
thing we used to pore over for hours, 
lying on the floor propped on ou! 
elbows. The mechanical ingenuities 
are modern, of course, and these will 
please the grown-ups. Taking the 
little group beside me as a specimen 
audience, I should say that “Gulliver” 
had a fine future at the box-office. 
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The Versatile Mr. Coward 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


1O STEP ASIDE, by 
Doubleday, Doran. 


,OEL COWARD, who has made a 
career of versatility, has now 
turned his hand to writing short stor- 
ies. There are seven of them in his 
volume “To Step Aside,” and 
vhether you like Mr. Coward or 
vhether you don’t, you have to ad- 
nit his virtuosity and craftsmanship. 
No contemporary literary figure has 
een more sedulously imitated than 
Joel Coward—except possibly Somer- 
et Maugham, whom Noel Coward 
wcasionally, and quite openly, imi- 
tates here. But of all the young men 
vho have been patterning themselves 
mn Mr. Coward since the days of the 
Great War and right through 
to the opening of the Second, none 
as been able to bring off the Coward 
gend as successfully as its initiator. 
\pparently it just isn’t possible to 
mitate all of Noel Coward all the 
time. 
Most of 


Noel 
$2.75. 


Coward 


atest 


first 


the stories in “To Step 
\side” have to do, directly or in- 
lirectly, with the theatre. This is 
Noel Coward’s natural orbit, and the 
hand of the highly competent stage 
vriter is much in evidence here, ar- 
ranging exits and entrances, special 
and dramatic effects. His 
stories however are more than a skil- 
ful shuffling of characters and situ- 
itions. He knows his stage people 
ackwards and can separate unerring- 
y their play-acting from their real- 
ty. He knows when they laugh bitter- 
y—naturally quite a lot of them laugh 


)usiness, 


itterly in “To Step Aside’; and 
vhat’s more he knows when they 
atch themselves at it, and both the 


iughter and the bitterness turn gen- 
iine. And that is what makes “Cheap 
Ixcursion,” for instance, as vivid and 
knowing a one-acter as you are likely 
to find in fiction form. 

This is the story of a distinguished 
ictress, pushing forty, who falls in 


ve with a minor member of her 
ompany. A _ stage worldling, she 
‘snows perfectly well -what gossip, 


irising from such an affair, can do 
to her carefully built reputation, and 
er infatuation and better judgment 
fight it out through twenty pages. 
brilliant cat-and-mouse study 
and wonderfully easy for the author, 
who knows intimately all the answers 

and, of course, all the distinguished 
ictresses. (A lot of the entertainment 
n “To Step Aside” is in figuring out 
which particular world-celebrities 
have supplied Mr. Coward with his 
material.) 


It’s a 


The agony in “Cheap Excursion” 
is bright but brief, since the episode 
is obviously an interim affair. But 
“Aunt Tittie” is really moving. This, 


according to the publishers, is a 
“sensitive and nostalgic memory of 
childhood”; though whether of the 


author’s childhood or somebody else’s 
we aren’t told. “Aunt Tittie”’ is a 
music-hall performer who takes over 
the support of her orphan nephew, 
and together the two make the rounds 
of continental cabarets and booking- 
offices, all strictly low-class. The 
author here has skilfully avoided the 
familiar sentimentalities his troup- 
aren’t merely generous, amiable 
and high-hearted, in the usual Way. 
They are vicious, brawling and 
amoral as tom-cats—though, natur- 
ally, generous, high-hearted and ami- 


ers 


able as well. This is a good story, 
perhaps the best in the volume, 
shrewd and affectionate in feeling 


and told with sensitiveness and sim- 
plicity. 

Most entertaining of the lot is 
“What Mad Pursuit,” the description 
of a hellish Long Island week-end en- 
dured by a visiting English author. 
All the people in “What Mad Pur- 
suit” have a wild credibility, and all 
of them are the kind that Noel Cow- 
ard alone seems ever to have met. 
The most corrosive sketch is “The 
Kindness of Mrs. Radcliffe,” a scrupu- 
lous study of a respectable British 
matron who is essentially a_ horror. 
Mrs. Radcliffe is fully and damningly 
realized in the first two or three 
pages (Mrs. Radcliffe in relation to 
the Upstairs Maid), but the author 
goes on and gives us Mrs. Radcliffe 
and the Cook, Mrs. Radcliffe and Mr. 
Radcliffe, Mrs. Radcliffe and the 
Orphanage Matron, and so on, right 


to the tranquil end of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s day, with the victims lying 
scattered and bleeding in her ter- 


rible wake. Mr. Coward gives us a 
good eighty pages of the awful Mrs. 
Radcliffe. But as it’s as morbidly 
entertaining to read as it was, ob- 
viously, easy to write, why shouldn’t 
he? 

Incidentally, the back cover of “To 
Aside” gives us a remarkable 
portrait-study of the author — a 
photograph this time. It shows Mr. 
Coward wonderfully tailored and re- 
laxed behind a cigarette, a gleam at 
once amiable and diabolic in his eye; 
and it looks rather oddly like some- 
one thought up by Noel Coward him- 
self. 


step 


A Pioneer Record 
BY JESSIE McEWEN 


CONFESSIONS OF AN IMMIGRANT'S 
DAUGHTER, by Laura Goodman Sal 
verson. Ryerson. $3.00. 


({ANADA'S pioneer records have 
been set down in several forms. 
‘here are volumes no end of family 
records; even without looking up any 
catalogues I can recall at least seven. 
They are found usually on remote 
shelves in libraries and on_ less 
sequestered shelves in their respec- 
tive families. They are never read 
ind reference to them depends on 
the fame of the family. There are 
the histories of various periods, var- 
US Movements and various develop- 
ients. You will recall perhaps books 
n the Red River Settlers, books on 
he Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
ooks on the settlement of British 
olumbia—the list is lengthy. The 
ite of these is not much happier than 
‘hat of the family records, except that 
trom time to time, the student, con- 
fident of their accuracy, seeks them 
ut for information. Then there is 
fiction. Canada has been served 
rather well by fiction writers, but the 
classification of fiction detracts from 
a book’s prestige as historical ma- 
terial. Accuracy, so the critics say, 
has been sacrificed for romantic in- 
terest and climax. No amount of 
assurance on the part of author or 
publisher can convince them that 
history has not been distorted for the 
benefit of hero and heroine. 

Mrs. Salverson’s book is neither the 
stern record nor the dramatic tale of 
fiction. It is stern, though, for her 
life has been stern, and it is dramatic 
for she has viewed many episodes, 
particularly those of her remote past, 
with the eyes of a fiction writer, a 
happy feature, this, for it has saved 
the book from the sad quality of 
sombreness that threatens many 
times to pervade it. 

It would be difficult to say ex- 
plicitly why one likes this book, or 
Why, having started it, one is unwill- 
ing to leave off reading it. Mrs. Sal- 
verson has not set herself magnifi- 
cently before a drab background, de- 
signed to give her all the splendor of 
line writing and fine narrative. She 
has made no heroine of herself, nor 
has she drawn herself as the woeful 
victim of cruel circumstance that she 
has set herself to conquer. Yet one 
reads, not breathlessly perhaps, but 
with a sense of comfortable compan- 
‘onship. There are times, especially 
in the days in Duluth, when Mrs. Sal- 
verson submerges herself in her 
background. This is done by too 
much enumeration; she did not want 
to leave out one detail of the immi- 
grant picture; she was unmindful 


here of the individuality of Laura 
Goodman. This is good pioneer ma- 
terial but it is the one place in the 


book where the reading threatens to 
become irksome. 

As one reads this poignantly writ- 
ten, but not too poignantly written, 
account of Canadian pioneer adven- 
ture, one is grateful for the particular 
quality of concentration. She does 
not generalize; she is specific in her 
statements of experience, even if at 
times she does too much seeking for 
motives within herself. She is frank 
in her statement that her pioneers, 
and the same is true of many others, 
left the country of their origin with 
a burden upon them. She does not 
try to put the blame of that burden 
on the rugged new country that 
offered a dubious refuge. The old 
and the new are nicely contrasted and 
not to the conspicuous advantage of 
one or the other. 

Mrs. Salverson has made quite as 
convincing a portrait of her father 
as she has of herself. He was the 
first pioneer of the family, and he 
shirked the responsibilities of the 
undertaking on many occasions. Prob- 
ably time and mature judgment have 
made it possible for Mrs. Salverson 
to view the many shifting processes 
with understanding. At the same 
time, furious resentment must have 
burned in her heart. Her mother is 
less alive but more commendable. She, 
one feels, was of the very stuff that 
makes a family strong, enduring and 
gentle. The same qualities make a 
country, and even from the meagre 
but beautiful account of her mother 
may grasp. the fundamental 
reason for Mrs. Salverson’s people 
making sturdy Canadians. Neither 
does her aggressive aunt come to life 
in the pages, and she should, for it 
is strength of purpose and of body 
such as hers, that makes a new coun- 
try and keeps an old one. 


one 


Mrs. Salverson writes well when 
she does not over-write. Her pictures 
have shaded contrasts that do not 


call for extravagant phrases or soul- 
searching paragraphs. Perhaps the 
best writing in the whole book is in 
the opening chapter. Here it is clear, 
with a precision that is graceful and 
perfect for the simplicity of her 
narrative. This same style recurs 
many times in the book, especially in 
the second part that begins with the 
American scene. Sometimes it is 
lost in an entanglement of events and 
emotions, and too much emotion does 
not suit Mrs. Salverson well. When 
she over-writes as she does about 
herself in the early part of section 
three, the effect is similar to that 






NOEL COWARD 


of a hat upon which miscellaneous 
trimmings have been lavished. 
The book neither closes with a 


climax nor draws to a shapely con- 
clusion. It drifts out. So many things 
happen, such heaps of things that one 
gets the impression the author 
stopped recording them because she 
was tired recalling them. One could 
well wish for more certainty, more 
vigor, more confidence in herself and 
in her country. 

However, Mrs. Salverson’s book is 
a goodly one, one that Canadians 
should read for it is a part of Can- 
ada. It is one that should be read by 
non-Canadians for it shows in some 
degree, a few of the qualities that 
are in the making of the country. 
One might wish for more portraiture 
of her own people in their settlements 
like that at Gimli but there is strength 
in the concentration of the theme 


Queen in Bud 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


DRINA: ENGLAND'S YOUNG 
TORIA, by Marion W. 
Longmans, Green. $3.50. 


THE title of this book is a reminder 

that Queen Victoria’s full name 
was Alexandrina Victoria, and that 
up to the day of her accession she 
was known in the Royal family as 
“Drina.” The first parchments drawn 
up for her signature proclaimed her 
as “Alexandra Victoria;’” and _ she 
rather annoyed the Prime Minister, 
Lord Melbourne, by insisting that 
they be re-written with ‘“Alex- 
andrina” left out, almost her first as- 


VIC- 
Flexner. 


sertion of sovereignty. She was by 
her own deliberate choice to become 


known through the ages as ‘Queen 
Victoria.” 

Finis was written to the “Drina” 
chapter of her life, a life of leading 
strings, and subjugation to _ her 
mother, in June, 1837. She was then 
just past her 18th birthday; not yet 
a woman but emphatically a Queen. 
It is with the “Drina’” period that 
this book deals and Mrs, Flexner, who 
has a sympathetic understanding of 
juvenile and adolescent psychology, 
paints the picture vividly and, so 
far as is possible after more than a 
century, accurately. The bibliography 
detailed at the end of the book shows 
enormous preparation, but there is 


nothing pedantic or labored in the 
volume. It is primarily written for 
adolescent girls, like the books of 


Louisa M. Alcott, but with no tend- 
ency to sentimentalization or gush. 
Wordsworth said “The child is father 
to the man,” and that is equally true 
of any girl-child. The Drina we meet 
is no goody-goody miss, but a gay, 


self-willed child, albeit an obedient 
one; who loved everything that 
healthful children love, birds, dogs, 


ponies, fun, music and dancing. She 
had at all times plenty to say for 
herself. 


Decades of care and sorrow did not 
alter the inherent nature of Drina. 
Though it does not come within the 
scope of this book, the prettiest story 
I know of the Queen in old age, is 
of her at 71 making her grandson 
“Eddie,”— the shortlived Duke of 
Clarence, who would have been 
King,—get up and dance with her 
after dinner. Mrs. Flexner is, I take 
it, an American, and sometimes a 
little weak on history. The famous 
statesman Lord John Russell is spoken 
of as “Sir’ John. Marshal Soult who 
represented France at Victoria’s 
Coronation is spoken of as a man 
“who many years before in Spain had 
outwitted the Duke of Wellington.” 
This would be amazing news even to 
Soult who held no small opinion of 





ERIKA MANN, author of “School for 


Barbarians” and “Escape to Life”, 
who is the second speaker in the Holy 
Blossom Forum Series, January 15, 


achievements These at 
minor flaws. The picture of Lord 
Melbourne is extremely good, and 
Mrs. Flexner evidently mastered the 
problems involved when the young 
Queen wanted to flout the constitu- 
tion, by retaining his services after 
his defeat. Perhaps the most human 
incident in the book is of how, on 
going home after behaving with great 
dignity at her Coronation, she, too 
restless to lie down, diverted herself 
by bathing her spaniel, Dash;—-the 
greatest earthly sovereign but still a 


his own 


girl. 

BY PELHAM EDGAR 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, | by 
Stephen Gwynn. Macmillan. $2.00. 
{TEVENSON has been too much 


neglected of late years, and new 
volumes upon him are as rare as 
once they were plentiful. The 
ent book has therefore the virtue of 
timeliness, and it has the added virtue 
of being at once readable and reliable 

There are no major problems to be 
solved. It is important for us to 
realize, however, that Stevenson did 
not impose himself upon his genera- 
tion by his personal charm alone, 
which was admittedly great, nor was 
it again only his valiant victory over 
bodily weakness that earned him his 
multitude of readers. Charm and 
courage are admirable qualities for 
an artist to possess, but unsupported 
by other elements of power they will 
not carry a writer far down the road. 
In a sense Stevenson’s fascination was 
a danger. It exercised a spell that 
might have tended to overlay artistic 
weakness, and, that is a reason why 
such a critical readjustment as this 
which Mr. Gwynn gives us forty-five 
years after Stevenson’s death is so 
definitely useful. 

If confirmation were necessary it 
confirms us in the view that Steven- 
son’s work is rich in velues in its own 
right. It does not often into the 
region of power, but just as seldom 
does it sink into insignificance. We 
tend to like him least today, I think, 


pres- 


rise 


in his sophisticated moralizing vein. 
His essays on the whole have not 


worn well. ‘“Pulvis et Umbra” is good 
in its didactic way, and ‘Aes Triplex” 
has a touch of profundity in its elo- 
quence, but we greatly prefer him as 
an artist when he comes to grips with 
life, and is a less self-conscious man- 
ipulator of words and phrases. It is 
not the Stevenson of ‘“Virginibus 
Puerisque”’ who lives but the Steven- 
son of “Treasure Island,” ‘‘Kidnap- 
ped,” “Catriona,” “The Master of 
Ballantrae,” the unfinished “Weir of 
Hermiston,” a score of short stories, 
and a few of the travel sketches 
among which for its autobiographical 
value I would place “The Silverado 
Squatters.” 
For all of 
Gwynn has 


Mr. 
judg- 


these and others 
the appropriate 
ment. Among the short stories he 
dwells more particularly upon “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “Markheim,” 
“The Pavilion on the Links,” ‘The 
Merry Men,” “Thrawn Janet,” and 
“The Beach of Falesa.” For the last 
named of these Mr. Gwynn 
especial praise. In Stevenson’s longer 
adventure stories he was working in 
the established tradition of romance. 
In “The Beach of Falesa” he was the 
first to do the kind of work that in- 
spired Kipling and Conrad to their 
best efforts. But whether as con- 
tinuator or innovator the rare Steven- 
son touch is always present, and his 
admirers need not be troubled by the 
hither and thither fluctuations of his 
vogue. 


reserves 


City Gardener 


BY PENELOPE WISE 


GREEN GROWS THE CITY, by Bever- 
ley Nichols. Jonathan Cape. $2.50. 


F YOU are in the grip of any pas- 

sion, you seize upon anything that 
has a bearing upon it. You want to 
hear the experience of anyone who 
has felt the same ecstacies, the same 
pains or fears. Smitten by an Indian- 
summer passion for the country and 
for gardens, I can read almost any- 
thing that touches this topic. Even an 
article on a new variety of potato can 
hold me to the last word. 

I enjoyed Mr. Nichols’ garden books, 


and I came to his new one with 
pleasant anticipation. His subject is 
the conversion of an_ ugly little 


triangle of ground at the back of his 
house in a London suburb to some- 
thing beautiful and alive. He tells us 
all about it, all about his difficulties, 
all about the temperamentally color- 
ful cats who were his companions, all 
about the harsh intrusions of an un- 
congenial neighbor Mrs. H., own sister 
to the Mrs. M. of his earlier books. 
Well, by the middle of the book, my 
sympathies had swung definitely to 
Mrs. H. It seems to me that in this 
sort of subject, the approach should 
be playful if you like, but essentially 
simple and honest. There is no place 
for the cute and the coy. Throughout 
nearly 300 pages——beautifully printed 
pages, by the way, in a book that is a 
delight to handle—Mr. Nichols is in- 
tolerably cute. He tells of buying 
forty Woolworth butterfly brooches to 
fasten on the pink walls of his loggia, 
and even though he admits that this 
was “pure affectation,” still, there it 
is! He tells us that a certain fuchsia 
is indispensable in a miniature garden, 
“because in spite of the smallness of 
the blossoms, they are still poppable 
when in bud. There is a school of 
thought which contends that it is im- 
moral to pop fuchsia buds, but like a 
lot of other immoral things, I can't 
resist doing it. When one’s friends pop 
them, it is odious, and one resolves 
never to ask them to the house again 
But when one does it oneself, it is 
delicious.” 
Tut tut, Mr. Nichols! 
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BY W. S. MILNE 


BROKEN PLEDGES, by Philip Gibbs. 
Ryerson. $2.00. 


THERE is a journalistic timeliness 

about this book that makes it inter- 
esting reading today, but I imagine it 
will be pretty dead stuff the week 
after next. Even already much of it 
reads like three-months-old news- 
paper editorials. They are very clear 
editorials, exceptionally convincing 
and well-written. That, of course, was 
to be expected of Philip Gibbs. Pos- 
sibly when we expected a novel into 
the bargain, we expected too much. 
And yet there the thing is; the pub- 
lishers tell us that this is “The first 
novel about the present war.” Now, to 
me, a novel is a book in which people 
created by the author dance to his 
tune, or, rarely, work out their own 
destinies towards some ultimate goal, 
along an obstacle-strewn path. In 
this book we have two people, one an 
English lady of title, the other the 
European correspondent of a big New 
York paper. But they don’t dance. 
The novelist has broken his pledge. 
They have known each other for some 
time. Indeed they knew each other 
all through another book, “This Net- 
tle, Danger,”’ out of which they have 
been lifted to extend their sphere 
of usefulness to their author. They 
become engaged, he is shifted to 
America. He is shifted to Prague, 
Vienna, Berlin, Rome, Paris. She goes 
to America without him, and likes 
it. He gets to America at length, the 
date is set for their marriage, war is 
on the point of being declared. They 


return to England, after a hurried 
ceremony. The book is made up 
almost entirely of interviews, tea 


dinner—-and supper-table conversa- 
tions, letters and reports, covering a 
period of a year, from Munich to 
August of this year, and all dealing 
with the one topic, the war. Was 
Chamberlain right? What is the state 
of opinion in Paris, Berlin, Rome, 
Prague, Vienna, New York, Washing- 
ton, London? Will the American neu- 
trality laws be repealed? Was Britain 


right in making Poland the dead- 
line for Hitler’s progress? and so 
forth. All very topical, and clearly 
and logically presented, with differ- 
ent points of view fairly expressed, 
and because of its immediacy, read- 


able. But I have seldom read a thin- 
ner pretence at a novel 

Incidentally, Sir Philip makes some 
rather strange attempts at American 
idiom, and although he refers repeat- 
edly to the visit of Their Majesties 
to the United States, he does not even 
mention their having been in Canada 


Short Stories 


BY KENNETH MILLAR 


LOVE HAS NO RESURRECTION, by 
F. M. Delafield. Macmillan. $2.25. 


N VIEW of Miss Delafield's reputa- 

tion as a novelist, her short stories 
are disappointing. Disappointing not 
to a lover of Miss Delafield, but to 
a lover of the short story. In this 
collection we have the acute observa- 
tion, the quiet precision of phrase, 
the ironic wit, the understanding of 
the emotional nature of women, which 
distinguish her novels. But only two 
or three of the seventeen stories that 
make up the volume betray any ef- 
fort to adapt her technique to the 
short story form. Some of the stories 


are truncated novels, others are 
slight sketches hardly to be called 
stories. In two or three, however, 


you can watch her knit with her 


ting garment for an idea or an emo- 


tion. 
The title-story concerns the few 
moments in a woman's life during 


which her lover announces his inten- 
tion of marrying another woman. She 
seeks only to regain the man’s love 
Even after he goes out and she feels 


she is going to faint, she thinks: 
“If Mickey knew that she _ had 
fainted, he would surely realize 


he would love her again...” 
Again book as 


elsewhere, 


and again, in this 
Miss Delafield recurs to 
the theme that women longer 
than men. Nowhere has she handled it 
with more skill, with a nicer balance 
of emotion and restraint. 

“Mothers Don't 
which tells of 
of a small boy 
serted his 


love 


Know Everything,” 
the inarticulate sorrow 
father has de- 
too-religious mother, is a 


whose 


moving story. But few of her stories 
are impelled by emotion. Her ironic 


intellect patterns them to her ideas, 
which not many but are suffic- 
ient: dying love is torturous; women 
are often men’s dupes; tyranny over 
family or friends is an evil thing; 
growing old has its advantages and 
disadvantages. She has a predilection 
for the thesis-story, for intellectual 
rather than emotional implications, 
and they frequently leave one cold, 
as they are perhaps intended to do 
Her keen and candid understanding 
of human beings and her feeling for 
comedy make the book very readable, 
but she is more impressive as a novel- 
ist and more charming as a Provincial 
Lady. And one becomes a bit suspic- 
ious of a style from which the follow- 
ing sentence, or non-sentence, 
not stick out like a sore thumb: 

“Youth—the 


are 


does 


most priceless gift in 
the world, and probably the one least 
appreciated by its possessors.” 

Where have I heard that 


The New Books 


GENERAL 


Nazi Fritz 

Longmans, Green & Co 
$2. Inside Germany with an economic 
and military expert 
that to the tune of 80,000 copies 
in three weeks in Hungary 
the Nazis 

“Mixed Company” by J. C 
son, professor emeritus in 
Victoria College, University of Tor- 
onto. J. M. Dent. $2.25. A group of 
essays reflecting a lifelong interest 
in the mind and point of view of the 
ancient Greeks 

“With a Glance Backward” by E..A 
Howes. Oxford University Press. 
$1.50. Nostalgic reminiscences by the 
Dean of the Agricultural 
the University of Alberta. 

“Caroline of England” by 
Quennell. Collins. $4. 
Caroline of Anspach and England, 
wife of George II, and mother of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

“Red Horizons” by George Digby. 
Collins. $3. A travel-adventure-auto- 
biography of George Digby and his 
wife, Ann, in a log-cabin in the great 
redwood forests of California. 

“American Tel & Tel.” Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.50. The story of the 
five-billion dollar Bell System which 
has become an artificial natural re- 
source and at the same time a nat- 
ural monopoly. 

“Living in Bloomsbury” by Thomas 
Burke. Allen & Unwin. $3.25. Com- 
mentary on a variety of topics all of 
which centre around Bloomsbury, 
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resorts “tomorrow before noon — 
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COACH AND TOURIST-SLEEPER TRAIN 
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Lounge-Observation car. Those who 
know say “it’s smart to ride The 
Miamian’—the morning-arrival 
train that speeds you in protected 
Comfort over the only double track 
route between the East and Miami. 
Between Jacksonville and Miami 
via Florida East Coast Railway 
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meals 0 all for only 90c a day: 10d the free and friendly the 8th Annual Mid-winter Sailing Regatta, March 17th. An innovation this year is a series of All Day i 
service of a registered courier-nurse. ; Cruising Races down the Southern Inland Waterway, sponsored by the Miami Yacht Club. Above, a sail- RAILROAD 
boat race in progress in Biscayne Bay. Photo by Hamilton Wright. 
READ THIS, TOO! 
@ If you buy your ticket from Chicago, both ways via 
Santa Fe—only $65, round trip in coaches; or only $74, 
plus berth charges, in tourist sleepers—you can include | Pp O R T S O F ( A i L 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego 
in your western trip af no extra ticket cost! 





For details about Santa Fe service, just consult | 


| All Roads Lead to the South 


































* 
NatAMIS City Commissioners led by BY H. WRIGHT; Jr. led in March. The Who’s Who ol! 
| ~~ Mayor E. G. Sewell have thrust Golf will compete ; ’ 
| i gers into the resort grab bag missioners tried to plan fun for every- Said by many sportsmen to be one J I i ‘ 
pu 1 out one of the greatest body and ‘“‘We haven't missed a bit of the world’s most beautiful race t We a {$ 
jars of sports and entertainment This year, too, we're to do everything tracks, Hialeah Park of the Miami 
fe res in Miami's history. It has in our power to prevent the tourist Jockey Club will open the racing sea- hnollwood, Southern Pines, N.C 
to be good and they know it, for more from getting soaked.” son on January 10th and extend 
(25) than 2,000,000 tourists are expected Four diesel trains a day to Miami through March 2nd. Preceding Hia- \ ont like a club than a hotel 
— n Miami this winter season, spending is the goal of the Seaboard, Florida leah, Tropical Park of the Gables Rac- —our own 18-hole golf 
ee F: GOLF AND RIDING r $250,000,000 and nothing is bet- East Coast and Atlantic Coast Line ing Association opened the first part . 7 
\Y BEST GOLF OOS FREE ter for the travel business than a Slick chromium greyhounds are al- of its racing schedule December 21 course, superb putting course 
\s~ At Hotel Door IN THE CENTRE OF THE TO WEEKLY GUESTS Satisfied Customer.” But for all the ready zooming out of New York to and will continue to January 9 and tennis courts, bridle trails, 
SUNSHINE BELT OF THE itures listed in the Magic City’s Miami, a distance of 1,369 miles in’ will re-open March 4 and run through 5 
} MiO-SOUTH Average 337 gargantuan program not one can hold 25 hours flat April 10 hunting preserve — surround 
Skeet = Sunshiny i candle to Old Man Sol who reigns Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, head = More than 3,000 thoroughbreds luxurious fireproof building. 
Excellent supreme as the greatest drawing card man of Eastern Air Lines, here for from the nation’s leading stables will 
Days Yearly Fo all time iis Annual Board of Directors meet- be quartered at the two tracks for 4tetractive Rates 
Tennis g : ‘ The amazing story of where and_ ings said, “We're planning to make the season. : 
Quail we ; ent how the greater Miami area expects to 10 flights daily to Miami from New Hialeah Stake purses exceeding EMMETT FE. BOONE. Manager 
Shooting handle this immense crowd has yet York each in 7's: hours. United, TWA, $100,000 cash will be presented to own- - 
to be told. Since January 1, 1939, and American are co-ordinating their ers of victorious bangtails in ten 
nore than 1,600 private homes, 49 schedules featuring “Spend The handicap and stake races. These plat- 
hotels. and 121 apartment houses have Week-end in Miami Leave Friday inum lined classics are Hialeah Park 
| en built, costing $30,000,000, and night arrive Saturday morning. Inaugural, January 10, $5,000 added { 


were ready and opened by December Spend Two Glorious Days in Miami six furlongs; Hialeah Stakes, Janu- 


—_ ] ! ] py 1 1 ] ; = Ist. This will provide a 30% increase and Be Back at Your Desk Monday ary 20, $5,000 added, 6 furlongs; Mia- 
| \ j u! AL | Ko n accommodations over last yea! Morning.” mi 3each Handicap, January 27 















ind marks a_ paradoxical building With its transoceanic trips to bring (turf), $5,000 added, 7 furlongs; Ever- 
ay 4 ¢ es 2 : fi f ; | boom without ; So nterpart in Amer- back stranded Americans from Eur- glades Stakes, February 2, $2,000, fil- 
7N sik Uve W1tel ELA ub o¥ he A a paces its 24th sea- ope at an end, the Clyde Mallory Line lies, 3 furlongs; McLennan Memorial, 
4 PF son with a total of 430 hotels, 2.400 has put the Iroquois, the Shawnee and February 17, $10,000 added, mile and 
y ee . ipartment houses, 1,200 rooming the Alyonquin back in service, sched- furlong; Miami Jockey Club Dinner 
houses and 46,930 homes to accom- uling them on a three-day run from Stakes, February 22, _ invitational; 
modate three-quarters of a million New York to Miami. From Baltimore Flamingo Stakes, February 24, $20,- 
isitors the Merchants and Miners Line will 000 added, mile and furlong; Hialeah 
schedule two sailings weekly between Juvenile Championship, February 28, 
“Planned For Everybody” Baltimore and Miami and a weekly $2,500, 3 furlongs; Widener Challenge 
run between Philadelphia and Miami Cup, March 2, $50,000 added, mile 
We've planned for everybody vith connections for Boston and 
young and old rich and not so rich , ee 33,000-TON American —_ 












LUXURY LINERS 


said Mayor Sewell. “We've got 96 days Golf, Horse Racing TRAVELERS 5. §. BRAZIL 


of horse racing at two tracks at $1.35 


each admission; 80 nights of dog rac- Winter golf empire of the nation, Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Spencer of Van- s Ss URUGUAY 

ng at four tracks at 25 cents; jai (;reater Miami this season will sizzle couver spent Christmas in Toronto » ? NA 
: id S ARGENT! 

ilai at 40 cents; inter-sectional foot vith no less than 15 (fifteen) major with their son, Mr. David Spencer. s. 5S. 

ball at 75 cents; ice hockey at 40 tournaments Ranking number one Mr. and Mrs. John Irwin of Mon- 


~ CRUISES 
at -, from N.Y. to 
s + RIO DE JANEIRO 


ents; deep sea fishing from $2 up and and two are the Miami $10,000 Open treal will spend New Year’s at their 
tennis, bathing, shuffleboard, chess, which was won by Slammin’ Sammy country house at St. Andrew’s East. 


heckers, park concerts, and sunbath- Snead, and the $5,000 International Miss Irene Irwin will accompany her BARBADO 
ng as free as the air you breathe.” Four-Ball Matches at the Miami Bilt- parents and will entertain a house SANTOS * MONTEVIDEO 
Mayor Sewell said the City Com- more Country Club tentatively sched- party BUENOS AIRES * TRINIDAD 


$360 tourist, $480 First 


Rates: in seasons) 


rta 
Class ($550 ce 
CONSULT YOUR 


TMOSPHERE OF LARGE C ITRY AT 
ATMOSPHERE OF A LARGE COUNTRY ESTATE | TRAVEL AGENT O 


AMID SPACIOUS GARDENS 
ALL SPORTS, RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


A OG LOTEL. BUNGALOW AND APARTMENT be 
ass ACCOMMODATIONS 


19 King St. East, 
Toronto 


Peel and St. Catherine Sts., Montreal 


MODERATE EUROPEAN PLAN RATES 
AMERICAN PLAN IF DESIRED 


MIRAMAR HOTEL 


f/f +4 , 


7TYL(G?2 U4 





4 


te (7atuUAGAeL GU UBOIAVUG Wie [7GCUHAC 
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Santa Monica, California Thirty Winutes to Los Angeles shopping district 


FOLKS LIKE YOU 


You'll like the other 
guests at the Bismarck. 
They, too, enjoy and 
appreciate good food, 
unobtrusive service 


ind restful rooms 


Emil Eite) 





| a ae | AND LA SALLE 





Karl Eitel , 
Roy Steffen 
niques ao | 
productions OY 
=f 
B. BISMARCK 
ee fai al all ea ll iets’ IPS cle SA tld [TYPICAL YACHTING SCENE in Biscayne Bay, Miami Beach, where Canadians and other north. HOTEL-CHICACGO | 


erners enjoy sailing during winter months. 


en ae 
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HEN the smartest of the “show” 

dresses are sold at a fraction of 
their regular prices, she can buy them 
because they fit her trim figure. And 
her figure is trim because she makes 
Peek Frean’sVITA-WEAT Crispbread 
part of her daily food. 


VITA-WEAT Crispbread is a rich 
source of nourishment because it is 
made from a// the wheat. It is non- 
fattening because the starch has been 
made digestible. Try VITA-WEAT. 
It is “bitey” ... appetizing ... satis- 
fying. Get an airtight carton from 


your grocer. 


Vila-Weat 


(Reena 


THE WHOLE WHEAT BRITISH ~“ 


CRISPBREAD 


Made by 


PEEK FREAN 


& COMPANY, LTD. 





COLLEGE 
SCHOOL 


PORT HOPE, ONT. 
Founded 1865 


A Boarding School in the 
Country for Boys. 
Scholarships of the value 
of $500. a year and 
twelve Bursaries are 

awarded annually. 


For full information please 
write to the Headmaster, 


PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., B.Paed. 








cAlma 
—College— 


Founded 1877 


ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 
e 


Special Courses— 


A limited number of enrollments will 
be accepted for young ladies who de- 
sire a short course of studies aiming 
at specialization. Classes commence 
on January 10th and finish with the 
close uf the school year in June. 


@ 
MUSIC— cy, ice of piano, voice, 


violin, pipe-organ, theory, with 
special attention to musical ap- 
prectation and the works of the 
Masters. 

DIRECTOR: Gertrude Huntly 


Greene, 


o 
FINE ARTS— séetching, painting, 


designing, crafts, interior deco- 
ration. Individual talent bas 
every Opportunity to develop 
in this interesting department. 
DIRECTOR: Lila McGillivray 
Knoules. 


* 
HOME ECONOMICS— 


Including cooking, dress design, 
sewing, dietetics and bome plan- 
uInNg. 


DIRECTOR: Marian Kerr, B.Sc. 
e 


Pupils will also be received in all forms of 
high school work. 


Write for complete 
information 


DR. P. S. DOBSON, M.A. (Oxon), 
Principal. 


A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mothersills 
4 =4 SEASICK REMEDY 


—— 



















Prevents nausea when bus 
traveling. Recommended 
for adults and children 















HOMEWOOD 
ITARIUM 








- . . A Community for reconstruction 
under competent medical care . + + 


To find a place where those suffering 
from nervous and mild mental con- 
ditions may receive individual, con- 
structive care, often presents a prob- 
lem to both physician and patient. 
Homewood offers such a place. Beau- 
tiful buildings, lovely grounds, occu- 
pational therapy, thorough medical 
and nursing treatment, diet, electro- 
therapy, hydrotherapy, and other 
proven effective aids to restoring the 
patient to his normal, active life. 

Address Rates moderate. 

Harvey Clare. M.D. Medical Superintendent 


1or.ewood Sanitarium, Guelph, Ont 


SATURDAY 


CONCERNING FOOD 


NIGHT 








What Will You Have to Drink? 


BY JANET MARCH 


“1° YOU mean to say there'll be 
Whiskey in the punch?” said a 
shocked voice over the roar of the 
dryers. By crouching my shoulders 
I was able to withdraw my ears, so 
Saving them rom bursting into 
flames, and also to hear the answe1 
“One bottle of whiskey to every 
gallon means they will just have a 
taste,” said the defendant 

“At that age a taste is too much 
We did very well on lemonade,” said 
the temperance advocate. I remem- 
bered that lemonade too, warm, in 
small glasses, and the lemon in it 
had come out of a bottle not a lemon 
skin If you asked the waiter for 
water he glared and vanished for 
hours. If hostesses would only learn 
that the young like water, lots of. it 
in big glasses, with ice, they would 
be saved expense and worry. It 
doesn’t solve the drink problem at a 
dance but it certainly helps a lot 
Looking back on adolescence it seems 
to have been one long fight to get a 
drink of water at a party. 

Personally I wouldn’t dare take 
sides as to intoxicating or non-intox- 
icating punch. The battle has raged 
for many many years and the oniy 
safe place is the fence. <A_ possible 
solution is a drink with fruit juice, 
ginger ale and Sauterne of course 


vell-iced 


Sauterne Punch 


Mix the juice of 6 oranges and 1 
lemon with a cup of strong cold tea 
Add a quart of ginger ale and a pint 


of Sauterne, and drop in a few chop- 
ped up cherries and a lot of ice into 
tne punch bowl. This has a very very 
mild kick hardly to be discovered. 


If vour party is a young one and the 
temperance enthusiast discovers you 
pouring in the Sauterne tell her about 
French babies and how they are prac- 
tically teethed on wine, and look what 
good soldiers they grow up to be. 

There is no doubt that good punch 
takes time and trouble to make. The 
sort that is just slung together in a 
minute isn’t a very fine product 
Strong cold tea seems to make a bet- 
base than anything else 


Fruit Punch 


Take two quarts of tea, still warm 
and stir into it a cupful of sugar until 
it dissolves. Squeeze 6 oranges and 
4 lemons and grate the peel of some 
of the lemons. Add the grated peel 
and the fruit juice to the tea and 
sugar, Which should be almost cold by 
now. If you like to see fruit floating 
in the punch bowl slice a banana very 
finely and also add a few slices of 
orange. Just before serving iced, pout 
in a quart of ginger ale and a quart of 
soda water. 

Here’s hoping the young things 
have a lovely time and don’t forget 
the water; us old folks must move on 
to more serious drinking matters 
New Year's never comes round with- 
out someone recommending a whole 
flock of fancy drinks, most of them 
involving hot beer and sticks of cin- 
namon. Here’s one called The Was- 
sail bowl. 

Mix half a pound of dark brown 
sugar with a pint of warm beer. Grate 
a nutmeg and a little ginger into the 
beer and add five more pints of beer 
and five glasses of sherry. Sweeten 
again if necessary and then let it 
stand covered for two or three hours. 
Add some roasted crab apples -and if 
you know where to get crabs in De- 
cember you are cleverer than I am 
three or four slices of lemon, and some 
lumps of sugar. 

Saintsbury, that well known con- 
noisseur of good wine and good food 
gives his name to a punch, and it is 
worthy of it 





POTENTIAL DOROTHY LAMOURS, 


sans sarongs, but sheathed in the 


classiest assortment of bathing suits Miami has seen in a long time. ‘‘Reg’lar 


fish in the 


Saintsbury’s Punch 


2 


parts of rum 
2 parts of brandy 
6 parts of hot wate1 
1 part lemon juice 


Sugar to taste 


There’s a drink that would warm 
up anyone on the coldest night. 

If you can be really grand and 
have champagne cup here’s’ youl 


recipe. 


Champagne Cup 


1 quart of champagne 

1 liqueur glass of brandy 

1 liqueur glass of Maraschino 
1 liqueur glass of Curacoa 

1 quart bottle of soda 

Ice 


This is a very Ritzy drink and costs 
too much to provide at a large party, 
but the results are wonderful 

Rum, taken either cold or _ hot, 
is good for us all, soldiers, sailors, and 
laymen too. Here’s what they do to 
it in the East. 


Indo-China Rum Punch 


Fill tall tumblers three quarters 
full of hot tea and put a slice of lemon, 
a clove, and a sprig of mint in each 
Add a teaspoonful of sugar and fill 
up the glasses with rum, 

There is a very good punch named 
after Leander. Presumably Hero used 
to warm him up with it when he ar- 
rived each night after swimming the 
Hellespont. Just how she came by 
Irish whiskey down that way is hard 
to say. 


Leander Punch 


4 glasses of Irish whiskey 
2 glasses of brandy 
The juice and peel of a large 
lemon 
Add to these boiling water to make 


a quart of liquid. Boil a glassful of 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOWS AT MiAMI Bi ACH, where thousands spend 

months on the palm-studded public beaches of Lummus Park, sit 

in the shadows, sunning on the warm sands or swimming in the calm, 
warm waters of the Gulf Stream. 


the winter 
ung 


water, too.” —Pboto by Hamilton Wright. 


ale and put the froth into the punch, 
and also one tablespoonful of the 
ale. Sweeten to taste, stir and stand 
near the fire for half an hour 


Mulled Port 


Stick an unpeeled orange full of 
cloves and roast it in the oven for 
about an hour or until it turns a 
golden brown all over. Put 8 cloves, a 
four inch stick of cinnamon, a dash 
of nutmeg and two strips of thin 
lemon rind into a cup of water and 
let it simmer gently until the water 
is reduced to half the original amount. 
Add a quart of old port and a glass 
of sherry. Let this heat very slowly 
and don’t let it boil. Sweeten to taste, 
put into a bowl and add the roasted 
orange cut into quarters. Ladle it 
out into glasses and sip before the 
fire. 

The first time I was asked to an 
egg nogg party in Washington I im- 
agined that it was an innocent South- 
ern Christmas ritual. It’s just about 
as innocent as a real mint julep, and 
bears absolutely no relationship to 
the brand of egg nogg the family of- 
fers you when you are getting ovel 
your annual attack of “flu.” The 
home brand consists of eggs with a 
dash of sherry, while the Southern 
variety seems to be made of alcohol 
with a dash of egg. It is guaranteed 
to keep you merry and bright through 
quite a run of New Year’s Day calls 


Egg Nogg 


9 eggs 

6 tablespoons of sugat 
1 quart of milk 

1 pint of cream 

1 cup of brandy 

% cup of rum 

% nutmeg grated 


Beat the egg yolks until all the 
sugar is dissolved, and then add the 
brandy and rum slowly, and let it 
stand for ten minutes. Dust in “% of 
the nutmeg. Beat the egg whites till 
they are very stiff, and add three 
quarters of them to the other mixture 
Last add the milk and cream and 
spread over the top the remaining 
1, of egg white and the nutmeg 
There really isn’t a great deal of 
alcohol in this drink, or food, or what- 
ever you call it, but you'll like it, and 


egg nogg parties are smart this vear 


TRAVELERS 


rhe Countess of Haddington and 
her daughter, Lady Mary Baillie-Ham- 
ilton, have been in England lately to 
be near the Earl of Haddington, who 
is With his regiment. They are now 
in London, where they plan to spend 
a few weeks before returning to 
Scotland 

Colonel and Mrs. George Walkem 
have left Vancouver for Eastern Can- 
ada. From there they will continue 
by motor to Florida. 

Mrs. Thornley Hart, with the Misses 
Pamela and Barbara Todd, of Mon- 
treal, is spending two weeks at her 
country house at Ste. Agathe. She is 
also accompanied by her brother-in- 
law, Mr. Leonard Hancock, of London, 
England, who is her guest at present 

Mrs. R. M. Dennistoun, who has 
spent the last six weeks in Vancouver, 
guest of her son-in-law and daughter 
Mr. and Mrs. Athol Oscar McBean, 
has returned to Winnipeg 

Mrs. H. R. Drummond Hay of Win- 
nipeg spent Christmas in Vancouve: 
with her parents, Sir George and Lady 
Bury. 

Dr. Hugh Farris of St. John, N.B., 
traveled across Canada by plane to 
Vancouver to be there during the 
holiday season. He is a brother of 
Senator J. W. deB. Farris, Mr. Wen- 
dell and Mr. Bruce Farris 
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THIS WINTER 
— more than ever 


its NASSAU 


Golden sunshine in a safe and 
sane paradise far from strife and 
Winter — the Bahamas Islands 
are just fifty miles across the Gulf 
Stream from Florida. Ey ery out- 
door sport. Every accommoda- 
tion from which to choose — 
brilliant hotels or snug but 
modest cottages. And, this 
Winter, consider these special 
attractions: 


YOUR MONEY goes further because of the favourable 


rate of exchange. 










YOUR TRANSPORTATION iis swift, safe and 


enjoyable—a few minutes by air from Miami, over- 
night by steamship from Miami or a few days by 
neutral steamship from New York. 





YOUR FUN is augmented by the increased number of 


visitors expected this particular Winter season. 





Come one ..... come all... .. come NOW ! 


For full information consult your travel agent 


or write to The Development Board 


In the BAHAMAS 


In Montreal ; 
Windsor 


ON DOMINION 












SQUARE 








NUMA 


to South America... 


in American Flag “Santa” Ships! 

in American Flag canta onips: 
Two great travel organizations — American Express Company and Grace Line 
combine their facilities to provide the utmost in Winter Vacation Tours. 


BOTH INDEPENDENT AND ESCORTED TOURS 
12 DAYS CURACAO . . LAGUAIRA . . CARACA MARACAY ALL EXPENSES 


VALENCIA . . PUERTO CABELLO... CURACAO $ 
EVERY WEEK FROM NEW YORK 250. 


- = PANAMA CANAL... COLOMBIA .. ECUADOR 
ol BAYS AND PERU. EVERY WEEK FROM NEW YORK $540 uP 


= 58 DAYS PANAMA CANAL..COLOMBIA..ECUADOR $675. 


PERU AND CHILE. WEEKLY FROM N, Y. 


‘ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


= = PANAMA CANAL... COLOMBIA... ECUADOR 
92 DAYS PERU . . CHILE. . ARGENTINA .. URUGUAY $1208» 


AND BRAZIL. FROM NEW YORK FEB. 9th. 


SPECIAL INDEPENDENT TOURS OF SOUTH AMERICA BY STEAMER, PLANE OR BOTH, AR 
RANGED UPON REQUEST. FURTHER INFORMATION FROM YOUR LOCAL TRAVELAGENT OR 


_AMERICAN EXPRESS 


an. Bank of ¢ 25 King St., W., Eh 52 





‘oror Ont 


*) American Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Travel Fu neds} ag 
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WORLD OF WOMEN 





Clipper 


(THERE are many evidences of a 

general trend at the present time 
to bring to light things which concern 
the early life of this continent. Such 
valuable influences as the restoration 
of an entire city-—-that of Williams 
burg, Virginia—-have been largely re 
sponsible in the United States. De- 
signers of furniture, fabrics, silver, 
fashions, etc., are now turning with 
renewed interest to this rich Early 
American background for new inspira 
tion as authentic reprodu 
tion. It has touched the toilet 
field as well 

From the 
held crushed 
ers subtly 
comes the 


well as 
goods 
“Rose Bowl” of old, which 
petals of natural flow 
blended with rare spices 
creation of Old Spice in 
scent 


now re 


enchanting 





group of toiletries 


f 


for this haunting fragrance is h 


1uthentic reproduction of a decorated 


ISS MARY B DEN, daughter 

B t \ s y Moder 

Niiss ‘ v SE c 
etore 4 


MISS JANET SOUTHAM, elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry S. Southam 


of Ottawa, whose engagement to Mr 
been announced. 


Mrs. D. B,. MacTavish. 








ng the Creche Ball held in 





Duncan K. MacTavish of Ottawa, has 
Mr. MacTavish is the younger son of the late Judge and 
The marriage has been arranged to take place on 

Saturday, January 6. 


Ships and Ugly Girls 


BY ISABEL MORGAN All she does to insure soft, white ap 


pealing hands is to reach for that con- 
These are fashioned of sturdy pottery enient little tube of hand cream in 
and decorated with handsome repro her purse 
ductions in early Americal Charm bracelets and jewellery 
trading ships adventu heavily laden to the wrist, the vogue 


blue of 


vessels that 


ously travelled the seven seas for for deep polishes and costume rings, 
years at a time and returned witt nd long sleeves for evening, all con- 
exotic cargoes from the Orient. Not spire to bring hands into the fashion 


the least among them were the rare spotlight. If they are not kept lovely 


spices which made the invigorating ind beguiling, the effect of a whole 

fragrance of Old Spice new costume may be ruined. That is 

why a grand new tube of hand cream 

s such a handy beauty aid. And it 

Hands Up! ; the answer to a ski-er’s praye! 

Back in 1875, the harm of. soft Right into the knapsack it goes with 

vhite hands was recognized as a ompact and comb. No more chapped, 

tent element f fascinat ighened hands as the price of a 

recommendations f achieving then lay in the open. 

sound a bit stern t is today \ Besides a tube for the purse, there’s 

it is needed to soften the hands in attractive, newly designed pink- 

vrote Susan C. Powers in he ‘Ug ind white jar for home use. No bath- 

Girl Papers, or Hints for the Toilet om or kitchen is complete without 
i SUI y of softening hand cream 

In hill weather, try this after- 

ves-off treatment (it’s a good idea 

ict t every time gloves come 

nless they're fresh from the 

ine! Wash hands_ thoroughly 

Smooth hand cream down over the 

s ising ypposite thumb and 

king briskly over the knuckles 


across the wrist. Dab an extra 
t of hand cream between each finger 








n the little pocket between thumb 
hen isp hands, and pull wrists 
ind forth with hands locked 
S vork the ream well into 
se pockets, which are apt to be 
t vithout our knowing it, and 
r knuckles, where lines are 

so apt to form. Once a day, apply hand 
ght up over the elbows, and 

ands w overed with the 

I at t n over danger spots on 
ind down over the shoulders 

severe weather when silk stock- 

S in all 0 f protection 
1 im serves liv well as 


ankles 


The Tell El-Amarna 


Letters 
BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


noteworthy service has 





been performed to an im- 
portant branch of scientific research 
y t Canadians have 
publication, in a most 
} e form, of the first complete 
ransliteration and English translation 
famous collection of cuneiform 
tablets which has been named after 
el-Amarna in Egypt where the 
l st part of the collection 

vas discovered in 1887. 
Recs The translation and transliteration 
Toronto work of an American-born 
Toront “anadian scholar, the Rev. S. A. B 
twelve years 
Oriental Lan- 
1a Toronto. 
mo- He is not only the holder of numerous 
American and German 
rsities, but is also an officer of 
Academy and the 
Oriental Research 
ies of the dav discov- nd editor of its Journal. His work 
completed in 1930, 
id oils @nd they were to have been published 
the American Oriental Society, but 
led to the abandon- 
ct. Dr. Mercer had 
all hope of getting 
his enormous 
the scientific public 
‘ame to the atten- 
1 1 batch of cream tion of A. K. and S. G. Venables, and 


Toronto, 


who 
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it the University of 
raph Violet Keene who for 
Professor of 


,} guages a Trinity College, 
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yn the tablets was 
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en the situation 





et r meetings yf the Junior : 4 Pepall of who de- 

this 
They 
re undertook the risk of pub- 


SS committer ied that a piece of work of 





rtance must not be wasted. 











ica arranging for distribution 

through the Macmillan establishments 

n London, New York and Toronto, 

nd for production by the Cambridge 

niversity Press, which has turned 

it two volumes which are fully up 

to the highest standards of scientific 

ublication [The proceeds of the 

Sale § ild, vith reasonable good 

ortune 1itimately more than cover 

St Of production; but neither Dr 

Merce nor the three “Trustees” will 

iny benefit from the surplus 

be entirely devoted to the 

ement of Oriental research 

linary edition is priced at 

TA it a special “Nile” edition 

SOI ound in leather and 

1 by Dr. Mercer, is available at 

$ for those who desire to support 
iluadle work of scholarship 

rhe tablets collected up to 1914 were 

insiated into German in that year 

the Norwegian scholar Knudtzon 

since that time a onsiderable 

numoe ol additional! tablets have peen 


liscovered and a new and much better 
Berlin 
Experts 


th 


hose in the 


has been published 


‘simile of 


Museum 


vere agreed before 1925 that a new 
translation was much to be desired 
ind now that rermany has_ sur- 
endered her leading role in Oriental 
research is n other branches of 
scnoiarsnip, it is natural that the new 

rsion should be in English The 


tablets are 


a most important source of 
information on the business and social 


fe of Old Testament times 
ee 
Mrs. Chris Sanford, of Toronto, 
spent the Christmas holidays with 
her aunt, Mrs. E. F. Hunt, in New 


York She will later go to Toronto 
to close her apartment and then to 
Winnipeg to reside with Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Sanford Evans, during Major San- 


—Photograph by Karsh, ford’s military service 





“BOOMPS-A-DAISY,” the hilarious English dance, has arrived on the Western Coast. 


Here it is being 


performed at a recent supper dance at the Empress Hotel, Victoria, B.C., by debutantes and their escorts. 
Left, Miss Ann Ridewood dances with Mr. Jack Todd, while Miss Gloria Wilson’s partner is Andre 


Marquis. 





BROADWAY THEATRE 





A Full List for the Holiday Season 


THE customary pre-Christmas lull 

in theatre activity 
varticularly welcome after the rush 
belated It gave time 
for digestion before the holiday feast 
Only two items were 
added in the lull; “Du Barry Was 
A Lady,” a dashing rowdy comic set 
to Cole Porter’s music; and a return 
visit of Maurice Evans in his full- 
length “Hamlet.” There were other 
arrivals, Frederick Lonsdale’s ‘For- 
eigners,” a fantasy dealing with the 
ill-will among nations, and something 
about “A Woman in Brown,” but the 
stay of both was brief. And speaking 
of departures, ‘“‘Swingin’ the Dream,” 
the lavish Center Theatre 


was this year 
ol a 


season. 


is upon us. 


spectacle 


based on ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” which even the U.S. Mint 
could not have saved, has likewise 


taken its place in history as the 
major disaster of the season 

That other “dream” of a_ wash- 
room attendant, that he Louis, 
and the torch singer of his fancy was 
Du Barry, under the title “Du Barry 


was 


Was A Lady,” will probably have 
better luck At least it has Ethel 
Merman and Bert Lahr to make 





PAUL 
Anderson’s powerful new play, “Key 
Largo”. 


MUNI, starring in Maxwell 


comic its none too comic content. You 
may take it from the experts in these 
matters that with these fun makers 
“Du Barry Was A Lady” is tough 
and funny Without them merely 
tough 
Maurice Evans's uncut “Hamlet,” 
the other event referred to, is prob- 
ably still the most exciting and im- 
portant event in the current theatre 
here or anywhere. It comes back to 
its second (or is it third?) Broadway 


season more satisfying than ever, 
more convincingly the great melo- 
drama of all time. Its rescue from 


the psychiatrists and return to the 
theatre where it belongs is the Evans 
achievement Practically the same 
cast and same director, Margaret 
Webster, are concerned in the pre- 
sentation. The play now runs con- 
tinuously from 7.30 to 11.30, eliminat 


ing the interval for dinner, as before 


Pointing Simplicities 


I'wo of the season's high spots have 
been compounded of the simplest and 
least dramatic ingredients imaginable 
The daily routine of an unimportant 
family of the ‘80's, ruled by a 
stern parent whom it eventually out- 
wits, as told in the Clarence Day 
sketches, gave us “Life With Father,” 
already reported in these columns 
And now, out of the uneventful, 
small-town life of neighboring house- 
holds, told from their backyard 
porches, Paul Osborn, who gave us 


BY JOHN E. WEBBER 


two seasons ago “On Borrowed Time,’ 


has fashioned a delightfully human 
comedy, ‘““Morning’s At Seven.” Writ- 


ing, pointing, directing and acting 
have wrought a miracle in both cases 


Their success is also a compliment 
to the mood and taste of current 
audiences. The play, which of course 


takes title from the Browning poem, 
concerns the lives of four 
three comfortably if not too happily 
married, and one single. All have 
arrived at the mid-sixties in apparent 
obedience to small town rules of con- 


sisters, 


duct and behavior. The surface is 
tranquil, even dull, except for the 
trifles that often torment ordinary 


people. In the hitherto undisclosed 
life, however, we find that the spin- 
ster (admirably impersonated by 
Dorothy Gish) has lived a life of re- 
pression in her sister’s house these 
forty years, hugging to her bosom 
both the glory and shame of having 
once loved the husband. The mood 
being comedy, and God in his heaven, 
the situation must, of course, be re- 
vealed without scandal or shock. And 
neatly is it done. And just as neatly 
and without shock is it discovered 
that the son of forty and his equally 
matured and moronic lady who have 
been courting these seven years with- 
out getting anywhere, are to have 
a baby. “But how?” Asks one of 
the sisters. And, in spite of the 
simple and tolerably familiar laws of 
nature, the incongruity of the situa- 
tion warrants the question. Of course 


everything is pleasantly solved. The 
young couple are on their way to 


belated 


upsets 


wedlock, and the temporary 
among the relations of the 
elders are not more serious or lasting 
than a bridge argument. ‘“‘Morning’s 
At Seven” may not be exciting but 
it is wholesomely and, as we ob- 
served, delightfully human 


The Holiday List 


On the whole the current season 
has been highly fruitful and comes 
to New Year bearing some rich gifts. 
A list of all it offers is appended for 
those who may be able still to sur- 
mount the exchange handicap. 

“Farm of Three Echoes,” the 
drama of a Boer family with Ethel 
Barrymore, as a ghoulish, half-witted 
antique presiding over its fortunes. 

“Hamlet” with Maurice Evans in 
an uncut version. 

“Key Largo,” Maxwell Anderson's 
powerful study of a disillusioned cru- 
sader who deserts his post, and honor 


gone, walks the earth a dead man 
“Ladies and Gentlemen,” with 
Helen Hayes and Philip Merivale 


doing a Romeo and Juliet act on the 





MARGO and Rudolph Forster in Sid- 
ney Kingsley’s new play, “The World 
We Make”. 


fire escape of a hotel 
ire locked as jurors. 

“Life With Father,” the comedy of 
a stern parent done by Russel Crouse 
and Howard Lindsay from 
Day’s sketches. 

“Margin for Error,” wherein Clare 
Boothe has Jewish cops guarding a 
Nazi consulate with hilarious results. 

“Merning’s At Seven,” Paul Os- 
born’s comedy of small town life, 
amusing and fresh as the dew under 
Pippa’s feet. 

“See My Lawyer,” 


Wherein they 


Clarence 


a typical Abbott 


farce. 
“Skylark,” a bit of fluff which Ger- 
trude Lawrence charms into enter- 


tainment. 

“The Little Foxes” of last 
the grimmest and best 
matic writing on Broadway, with 
Tallulah Bankhead to adorn it. 

“The Philadelphia Story” by Philip 
3arry, also of last season and one of 
its very high with Katharine 
Hepburn. 

“The Man Who Came To Dinner,” 
the high comedy spot of this season, 
by Moss Hart and George Kaufman. 

“The Time of Your Life,”’ Saroyan’s 
latest triumph with Eddie Dowling 
and Julie Haydon as chief interpre- 


ters. 


season, 
piece of dra- 


spots 


“The World We Make,” Sidney 
Kingsley’s tender drama _ based on 
“The Outward Room,” with Margo. 


“Tobacco Road,” now on its fifth 
Jeeter and in the seventh year of its 
reign with no sign of quitting 


With Music and Girls 


“Du Barry Was A Lady” with Ethel 
Merman, Bert Lahr, Cole Porter 
music, and risqué a mild word for its 
jokes. 

“A New Pins And Needles,” with 
the original cast of stitchers gone pro- 
fessional actors the past year or more. 

“The Streets of Paris,” some say 
very funny too. 

“Too Many Girls,” a 
show 


real musical 
going at sophomore speed and 
bearing the Abbott stamp. 

“Very Warm For May” 
Broadway. Our choice in 
of endeavor. 

“New Hellz-A-Poppin” if you like 
yours rough, with new numbers and 
new clothes. 

If these are not enough there is al- 
ways “She Gave Him All She Had” 
(including pretzels and beer) at a 
new Music Hall named for Uncle Sam 

Christmas night added Priestley’s 
“When We Are Married,” which had 
its premiére in Canada, and a 
‘Folies Bergére.” 


and for 
this field 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. and Mrs. C. Blair Birkett, with 
their two children, Barbara and Diana, 
were visitors for a short time in 
Winnipeg en route from Liverpool, 
England, to Auckland, New Zealand, 
where Mr. Birkett has been appointed 
junior trade commissioner. They have 
sailed from Vancouver, and will stop 
at Honolulu and the Fiji Islands. Mrs 
Birkett was the former Miss Frances 
Drury, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
K. Drury, of Ottawa, formerly of 
Winnipeg 

Miss Jean Sellers, who has been 
attending Rupert's Land Girls’ school, 
is spending the vacation in Fort Wil- 
liam with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Sellers 

Mr. and Mrs. William S. Brooks, 
the latter formerly Eve Richards 
Lampman, who were married in the 
late fall in Florida, spent Christmas 
in Winnipeg with Mrs. Brooks’ sister, 
Mrs. Clancy Smith. They are expected 
at the Coast before New Year's, and 
are planning to reside in Powell River, 
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A Ticket to the South, Please 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 


YITH the turning over of the first 
page of the new calendar bearing 
the new and unfamiliar figures 1940, 
there comes to many a yearning for 
palm trees, blue water and a sun.- 
vuurn. One of the blessings of living 
on this continent is the fact that even 
though battles may be fought 
vithin sight of its shores there is 
nothing--not even a passport--to pre- 
vent anyone travelling about in 
search of a change of climate when 
mood is on them. With the en- 
tire North American continent at 
one’s disposal, as well as a choice of 
temperatures ranging from the frigid 
to the tropical, what more could any- 
one with a roving foot desire? 
The question of what to wear is as 
important as where to go. 


This season no 


sea 


the 


resort wardrobe is 
complete without a jersey dress, or 
several of them. This means the 
lighter weight wool jerseys, rayon 
jerseys that are deceivingly like wool- 
lens, or those of silk. The jersey dress 
in dark colors, with its antipathy to 
vrinkles and crushing, makes an ex- 
cellent travelling companion on plane 
or train. In pastels it has equally 
‘_harming manners. 

“IT want a dress to wear in the 
tropics, and I want to be able to wear 
it when I come home in the spring.” 
For these, pastel sheer crepe dresses 
They have that simple wearable look 
that we have learned to expect of 
resort fashions, and yet have enough 
formality to ensure them a pleasant 





FIFTEEN 

stewardesses 
last year said they wouldn't think of 
love until they were too old to fly, 
Miss Lela Findlay, whose marriage to 
Philip McKay of Winnipeg, took place 


Trans- 
who 


ONE OF 
Canada Air 


THE 


Lines 


on December 3. She is the third 


T.C.A,. stewardess to marry. 


reception going ashore at South 
American ports for tea or cocktails. 
The shirtwaist dress promises to be 
more than ever ‘the dress you will 
live in.” Many of the newest of these 
their current smart appearance 
to stripes. Some of the stripes are 
printed to give, very cleverly, the im- 
pression of pleats. Many shirtwaist 
frocks have dickeys, not tailored, but 
soft and introducing embroideries 
also slim panels of lace or eyelet em- 
broidered batiste repeated on cuffs 
of short sleeves. 


owe 


Fashion's acceptance of 
ibout the midriff grows and not only 
bathing suits but all sorts of play 
‘lothes leave the waist section to the 
sun. The debutantes’ vote is for lots 
of skirt and very little waistline. And 
ion’t forget to look behind in beach- 
wear fashions for they amusingl) 
suggest the bustle influence. 


exposure 


1ARTANS HAVE BEEN PIPED IN with all the 
This version of the style in 
admirably to wear in the south. 


them this season. 


“Salopette,” the French word mean- 
ing overall, is likely to be on every- 
one’s tongue this season because near- 
ly every French house has been mak- 
ing air-raid shelter pajamas based on 
the one-piece work overalls of soldiers, 
and these are ideal for yachting 

From Cannes comes an idea which 
probably will be adopted on this side 
of the Atlantic. During the season 
there several of the smartest women 
wore aé_ chiffon handkerchief tied 
around the head and knotted into a 
sort of rose at top. This handkerchief 
never matched the bathing costume 
but was of a color that suited the 
wearer’s hair or complexion. Some- 
times it was caught up at the right 
side by an ornament, such as a gold 
tortoise clip. 


Canada’s Best-Dressed 


The private lives of certain beauti- 


ful but remote damosels seldom fig- 
ure in the public prints. Not only 


are they the best dressed women in 
Canada, but 


their poise is never- 
failing though they live their lives 
exposed to the prying stare of the 
public. Their invulnerability to the 


joys and sorrows of defenceless 
humanity is its own guarantee of 
privacy. 

Perhaps that is why the shirt- 


sleeved gentlemen who stage manage 


their lives disrespectfully refer to 
them as dummies. They are known 
to us as window mannequins 


But despite their elegant unrespon- 
siveness, the window mannequins 
can sometimes give valuable advance 
information about how women will 





DESIGN FOR LOVING 


’D LIKE to know without 
The shadow of a doubt 


That no slim hussy can 
Appropriate my man 


That no one else’s charms 
Can snare him from my arms 
But he must never be 


Completely sure of me! 


May RICHSTONE 





wear their hair next season and how 
they are going to look in general 


Standard models, shaped and fin- 
ished for the strict eye of the cou- 
turiers, are shipped from New York 


to the Canadian factory every Spring 


and Fall. From these originals are 
made the forms which appear later 


in the windows of stores from Halifax 
to Vancouver. 

Contrary to popular belief, the 
dummies are not made of wax, which 


would soon spoil in the heat of the 
bright lights under which they 


spend most of their careers. The very 
latest types are moulded from rub- 
ber compounds which eliminate un- 
natural stiffness in the _ finished 
figures. Most of the dummies, how- 
ever, are made from _ papier-maché, 
which is nothing more than several 
thicknesses of paper plus paste. This 
mixture is shaped in plaster moulds 


and then, following a considerable 
amount of sand-papering, it is cov- 
ered with three or four coats of a 


special preparation which yields the 
wax-like smoothness. Having received 
their several coats of preparation, the 
models are finished in the painting 
department. In a few seconds a 
spray gun gives the limbs and torsos 
a coat of tan that would take most of 
us a whole summer to acquire 

Quite often they are made to re- 
semble such currently favorite film 


honors fashion can accord 
Viyella flannel lends itself 





stars as Joan Crawford or Greta accept with 

Garbo which may explain their concealed malice 
tantalizing resemblance to someone In addition t 

you have seen before. The demand as a referee in 

for blondes and platinum blondes far argument, the company 
exceeds that for brunettes—a fact the mannequins 

that brunettes long ago learned to 

* - ancient 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


FASHION SPEAKS WITH 


shirtwaist dress with matching hat. 







































A PRONOUNCED BURR 
The gay light colors of the Viyella flannel 
are a distinct addition to any southern wardrobe and for wear when Springtime 
comes to the North. 


Every day, 25(,000 of these cooks— 
subscribers to CANADIAN HOME 
JOURNAL—prepare three-quarters of a 


million family meals 


meals every year! 


. 273,750,000 


Remembering that each meal is for 
a household, try to visualize the quan- 
tities of foodstuffs that must be moved 
from grocers’ shelves. 


The majority of these cooks, espe- 
cially the members of Journal's Cook- 
ing Class, follow advice given by the 


Home Bureau, which 


is under the 


direction of Katherine Caldwell Bayley. 
Mrs. Bayley is recognized as one of the 


foremost cookery 


authorities on the 


American continent. 


Each month, an average of 4'/2 


pages are devoted 


to food discussions, 


recipes and articles on entertaining, 


with a lesson and 


ment, 
Class. 


for members of 


a monthly supple- 
the Cooking 


The Home Bureau department offers 
just one more example of how this 
magazine puts its readers in a buying 


frame of mind. 
tivate their 


It does not merely cap- 
passing 


interest — it 


clinches desires which ultimately re- 


sult in sales. 





THE MAGAZINE 
THAT GETS THINGS 


DONE { 
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War-Time Coming Out 
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and Mrs. Alex Graydon of Toronto 
will also spend the New Year holiday 


vith Mr. and Mrs. Heubach 
Mrs. James Manion and her little 
aug ‘rance, are spend- 
ng holidays in Ottawa 
Mrs. Manion 
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THE BACK PAGE 


A MISGUIDED ffriend has just re- 

minded me that this is my birth- 
day and has wished me joy of it. 

By heroic self-control I saved him 


from the fate he richly deserved. 
What business is it of his that I am 
now a year nearer the lean and 


slippered pantaloon stage? 
he let me forget it? 
Birthdays are all right for children. 
They provide an occasion for parties, 
for presents, for organized fun, fo1 
over-eating, for strutting in the lime- 


Why can’t 


light. But when the ‘teens are passed 
and middle-age is reached all birth- 
days should be firmly forgotten 
They don’t mean a thing. Or, if they 
do, it isn’t the kind of thing a man 
of advancing years cares to boast 
about. 

He knows, alas, that his arteries 
are a little harder, and his joints a 


little stiffer. 
That his stomach has slipped a littl 


farther forward, and his wind is not 
what it used to be. 

That peaceful nights no longer fol- 
low the ingestion of rich foods, and 
patent medicines are seldom as ef 
ficient as the manufacturers believe 

That physical exercises a1 more 
enjoyable if carried out in a desulto 
manner, and it is better to wait fo 
next street car than in ) 
one that is going to be missed anyway 

That hills are ste tha t 
were twenty years ag ind g 
walk in the country is much more 
joyable if cut short 

That people used to speak 
and more distinctly oks and news 





Birthday Cynicisms 


BY P. W. LUCE 





papers were printed in larger and 
clearer type, and a man didn’t have to 
peer at pictures to know they weren't 


worth looking at 


The cold wasn't so cold, the heat 
wasn’t so hot, the wind wasn’t so 
piercing, the rain wasn’t so wet, the 


snow wasn’t so slushy, the ice wasn’t 
so slippery. The weather, in brief, 
quite tolerable. Now it is ex- 
ecrable, and steadily getting worse. 
The country better governed, 
too. There were no problems that 
future wouldn’t take care of, 
somehow Youth wasn’t 
for attention and c¢ 


policies of their eiders. 


and 
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SANADIAN CUS 


“YEAH?—AND WHAT ABOUT THIS?” 


Ladies, If You Please! 


BY PENELOPE WISE 
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“MR. WEISSMULLER, EVEN?” 


About Montevideo 


BY MADGE MACBETH 


MI‘ INTEVIDEO (pronounced Mon- 


tay-vid-DAY-o), the capital of 


South America’s smallest and newest 
republic, has become front page stuff 
What would you find if you went 
there? 


A flat city of more than half a mil- 
ion inhabitants, a city magnificently 
situated on a promontory between 
the ocean and Horseshoe Bay. It com- 
mands the entrance to the River 
Plata, standing on the north shore 
In the distance, you will see the con- 


al hill upon which a Spanish fort 
once stood and which gives the city 
its name. 

The dock, a fine modern one, built 


by a French syndicate, is probably 
piled almost as high as the hill with 
hides, meat, wool, tobacco and some 
fair amount of mineral products. Most 
of this will waiting shipment to 
England. A sort of lazy confusion pre- 
vails 

The sun is hot. The breeze is fresh. 
The month is March. You are glad to 
be in Montevideo and alive. 


be 


HAD no pesos, the currency of the 
country, so leaving the ship I asked 


the way to the nearest Cambio, or 
money exchange. 
Up a gentle incline I strolled until 


the Plaza ConstituciOn opened before 


me. It is flanked by government and 
commercial buildings, by a hotel and 
the Cathedral. I turned down a nar- 





row street to the Cambio. Its shut- 
ters were down. Nearby, a swarthy 
fellow, wearing a green felt apron 
over well-patched pants, and a red 
ind black waistcoat over what once 


vas a brown shirt, breathed huskily on 
a shop window as he polished it with 


i piece of newspaper 


“Closed?” I asked the obvious ques- 


tion, 

“Until later,” he managed to ex- 
hale 

“How much later?” 

“Oh, eleven o'clock more or less.” 

“Isn't that very late for a Cambio 
to open?” I demanded 

“Well,” answered the fellow, “he’s 
just married his fourth wife, and be- 
sides, he sometimes stays open at 
night.” 

I went back to the Plaza and into 
the Cathedral, whose twin towers ris¢ 


133 feet and whose two stone bishops 
at either side of the entrance are larg- 
er than even the largest bishop ought 
to ne 
After a 
Cambio. It 


I was annoyed 


while, I returned to the 
was still closed 


The shops looked in- 


teresting. The trams looked _ inter- 
esting. The buses looked interesting 
I wanted to go places I walked 
about, through clean, well-ordered 
narrow streets that always led into 
other narrow streets, surprised that 
the city was so large. At first, it had 
the look and feeling of a small and 


friendly country town 


Finally, I found a Cambio that was 
»ypen. Stuffing bills and coins into my 
bag, I boarded the first bus that 
passed. It had POCITOS on the top 
I had no idea what that was and 
lidn't care I adored Montevideo 
Everything about it was all right with 
me 
THE farther we went from town 


the more young men in secant bath- 
ing costumes hopped aboard. Also, 
we picked up entire families complete 
vith nurse and baby, with food bas- 


kets and beach umbrellas. Everyone 
in the streets seemed to be bath- 
minded, strolling in the same direc- 
tion 

Pocitos is one of the playas or 


beaches that fringe Montevideo on the 


other side of the promontory from 
where the dock is situated. It looked 
like the Lido, or Atlantie City in the 
height of the season. The sand was 


literally black with people as far as 
the eye could reach, and the people 


were burned almost black save for 
the cubist designs that decorated 
their bodies. 


On the land side, hotels and cafés 
fronted the beach, each with its in- 
dividual idea as to what music would 


attract customers. 

The beaches merge into each other 
all along the water front, but they 
are separated by such names as Ram- 
irez, Atlantida, La Verde, La Floresta 
and on. Some are more popular 
than others; Carrasco and Pocitos, for 
example. Some are patronized 
by poor people. 

As noon approached, the streets and 
buses and trams were filled with 
people leaving the playas. They drip- 
ped unconcernedly along the pave- 
ments, or in the vehicles (on news- 
papers spread for protection), and 
showed no interest in the sights that 
so intrigued 


so 


only 


me. For blocks, every 
street seemed to be named’ John... 
Juan D. Jackson—the D. particularly 
delighted me...Juan Blanco...Juan 
Benito. . 
When I got back to my hotel, I 
looked at the Cambio. Its shutters 
were still down. 


T.HE Market is an interesting spot; 

65,000 square feet under a roof of 
Dion glass, the entrances so large 
they will admit the huge camiones, or 
trucks, bringing produce from the 
country. 

Dion glass, by the way, is glass that 
is stretched “drawn” to seven- 
eighths of an inch thickness, a square 
foot weighing about ten pounds. It 
is opaque, shedding a lovely soft light 
on the beautiful mounds of fruit and 
vegetables. ..hucksters vie with each 


or 


other in the artistic arrangement of 
their wares. 
The Solis Theatre reminds you of 


the day, not so long past, when every 
great artist considered it a privilege 
to play in Montevideo. The fourteen 
million dollar Legislative Buildings 
are impressive and you won't forget 
their many columns, each hewn fron 
a different kind of marble 

3ut what interested me more than 
buildings was the great piece of sculp- 
ture called La Carreta, the work of 
the Italian Belloni. La Carreta stands 
on a slight eminence and seen against 
the evening sky from a short distance, 
presents an amzingly realistic picture 
of a homesteader driving his covered 
wagon across the plain. Perhaps it 
is not one of the world’s finest pieces 
of statuary, but for me La Carreta was 


a moving bit of art. Moving is an 
apt word In certain lights, the 
thing does seem to move 

(THERE are Italian and Spanish 


colonies in Montevideo, and a 
British numbering about a 
thousand members. There is a British 
Hospital and Sanatorium. Which re- 
minds me that along the road to 
Carrasco, there's a hospital which 
puts its patients on wheeling beds 
and sends them out on the playa to 
be healed by the glorious Uruguayan 
sun. If it fails, then I should say they 
are beyond healing 

And along that roadway, there are 
hundreds of bright-colored bungalows 
vith gay awnings and gayer flowe1 
gardens. You forget the adjacent city 
with its narrow streets and greye) 
buildings; the Montevideo that is the 
chief rail centre of the country, that 
dominates its commerce, that built 
a splendid airport, that loves its old 
Cabildo and its less old University; 
the Montevideo whose political life 
has turbulent, whose Presi- 
dents many have had to 
flee, or worse, whose Presidents didn't 
flee soon enough....that Montevideo 
doesn’t exist out near Carrasco. 

But a few days ago, every one in 
every section of the city was con- 
scious of it, as the black smoke of the 
Graf Spee drifted over them. From 
the tops of their flat-roofed houses, 
they could see the wreck sinking into 
the channel of the Plata River while 
explosions rocked the town 

War and the smoke of marauding 
ships are not unfamiliar to the gal- 
lant Uruguayans 


colony 


been so 


In so cases 
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AN EATON DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 
is a splendid New Year idea! It's a 
welcome key to easy, thrifty shop- 
ping. Simply get in touch with us at 
our offices. And inquire about the 
manifold advantages of shopping on 


an EATON D.A. 


Customers’ Deposit Account Department 


Fourth Floor, Main Store or 
Third Floor, EATON'S-College Street 


“T. EATON C&unc 
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The Phantom City 


SY 


“eae 


(See pictures on Second Front Page) 


TI,WENTY miles out of Sydney is a 


little one-horse village called 
Louisburg and _ pronounced Lewis- 
berg. It is only one street wide and 


about a mile long. You pass through 
it before you know you are in it, but 


it is a village with a mayor and it 
is famous for its sword-fishing. Its 
mayor, Mayor Huntington, is also 


spiritual First Citizen of another great- 
er metropolis, the Phantom City. 
The Phantom City lies another two 


miles along the road. Shrouded in 
mist oftimes, its gateway rises in 
your path to confront you, and a 


whispered challenge comes from the 
battlement: “Qui vive?” 

It is only the sea, splashing on the 
rocky shore, or a breeze stirring the 
long grass that waves over the ruined 
city, but as you pass through the 
West Gate of ancient Louisbourg, a 
kindly sea-fog hiding its ruins, the old 
citadel and the new museum rising 
out of the shadows ahead of you, 
you are heedless indeed if you are 
unable to feel the cloak of the past 


settle upon you with the mist that 
floats in from the Atlantic. 

Old Louisbourg is rising from its 
grave. That mighty symbol of French 
power that stood until 1745 to fall 


before the English, to rise again for 
a final siege and fall in 1758, is 
undergoing another resurrection. The 
citadel has emerged from the strang- 
ling embrace of the soil that claimed 
it since the grandfather of Byron 
razed it to the ground. L’Hopital 
also has shaken itself free, as work- 
men carefully, cautiously, scrape 
away at its walls, under the watchful 
eye of Engineer Sparks, sent down 
from Ottawa for the work of recon- 
struction. 

Since 1928 the work has proceeded 
piecemeal. Eleven families living in 
the area of the ruined French city, 
making their living from the hard 
stoney soil and the sea, were moved 
off towards the modern Louisburg 
that they scorned. A museum was 
erected, and relics yielded up by the 
soil in the digging, are carefully filed 
and displayed there. Other relics, 
donated by historically-minded pat- 
riots, fill the cases and hang on the 
walls. The colors of the various Brit- 
ish regiments, the faces of the vari- 
British leaders engaged in the 
taking of Louisbourg, all are there 

A model of old Louisbourg, con- 
structed from various plans and 
charts that have been carefully pre- 
served, gives you an exact picture of 


ous 


the Louisbourg that had to be de- 
stroyed, so New Englanders might 
rest easy in their beds at night. It 


was no mean city that they destroyed. 


PUILT according to the plans of the 

- great military engineer Vauban, 
the fortifications of Louisbourg cost 
$1,500,000 to build, a colossal sum in 
the year 1720. But France had been 
determined to retain her slipping 
grasp on the New World, reduced by 


the Treaty of Utrecht to Cape Breton 
Island. So we find today in the 
King’s Bastion, bomb-proof casements 
that would modern London 
shelter to shame, great ovens for the 
cooking of the bread to feed the gar- 


set a 


rison, eighteen wells to secure the 
water supply. The hospital, the 
parade-grounds, every evidence thus 


far unearthed testify to the existence 
of a powerful fortress worthy of its 
title as the Dunkirk of America. 

But Louisbourg, our history books 
tell us, fell. It fell twice, and after 
the second siege it was totally de- 
molished. With its final fall, and the 
fall of Quebec, ended the rule of 
France in America. And now they 
are trying to salvage something out 
of Louisbourg. 

We do not know 
of reconstruction will proceed. In 
nearby Glace Bay there is a great 
agitation, petitions are being signed, 
that the city be entirely reconstruct- 
ed, right to the final chimney-pot and 
the last door-knob. But that agita- 
tion has nothing to do with an inter- 
est in historical Louisbourg. It has 
to do with work for idle hands, with 
such things as relief rolls and unem- 
ployment. 

There is another school of thought 
that sees in the present ruined pile 
a great Canadian fortress, and clam- 
ors for coast-guard defence guns on 
the very island whose French guns 
were silenced by Wolfe in 1758. We 
leave to military experts the task of 
passing on such a plan. 

Meanwhile, working each year with 
an unspecified grant from the Do- 
minion Government, an assistant en- 
gineer in the Department of Mines, 
Nicholas Arthur Sparks, is in charge 
of reconstruction work. The very 
nature of his assignment, the meagre- 
ness of the funds at his disposal and 
the lack of a comprehensive plan with 
a definite objective, condemn _ his 
efforts to a mere scraping of the sur- 


how far the work 


face. He can dig out a few cellars, 
erect partial walls, locate the main 
buildings. But Louisbourg remains 


a phantom city. 

Last year, 14,000 people visited the 
phantom city. It seems a pity that 
they saw and those who will visit it 
in the future, shall have to see in 
the Louisbourg of today a monument 
to British destructiveness rather than 
a memorial to French culture and 
Canadian consciousness of our his- 
torical past. 





THE BACK PAGE 


Suitable contributions to ‘‘The Back Page’’ 
will be paid for at regular rates. Short 
articles, verse, epigrams or cartoons of a 
humorous or ironical or indignant nature 
are what the editors are seeking. Prefer- 
ence is for topical comment. Address 
all contributions to ‘“‘The Back Page"’, 
Saturday Night, 73 Richmond St. W., 
Toronto. 

























































































































































































































































































